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Ir it be good to think on virtues past— Bright eyes, with pearls of gratitude and joy. 
If many a noble secret rich and true, T his Bible of their faith, whose burning words 
On history’s pictured page, neglected lies, Were sacrilegious deemed by nations then, 
From which the heart might sage instruction glean, But whose eternal principles and truths, 
And a sweet moral learn, to guide its path, Upon the wings of every wind, have sped 
Through time’s bewildering labyrinths, aright— O’er earth—'till tyrants on their thrones have felt 
If the brave deeds, by patriot sires achieved, Their sceptres trembling, like storm shaken leaves, 
When viewed again, their children haply prompt Before its influence—and themselves have quaked 
To a pure emulation, and inspire As Judea’s Ruler, when the Apostle spoke— 
A kindred spirit, and a genial love— Before its “ still, small voice,” so just and true! 
A gratitude ennobling to the heart— Immortal Instrument! whose starry light, 
Oh, sure it must be good and right alway, So dim and tremulous at first, has shed 
To nurse the memories of this sacred day! A rosiet glow, o’er man’s terrestrial lot, 
Than, since the Primal Fall, save that blest gift 
Immortal morning of the blest and free ! Brought by the Paraclete, from Heaven e’er fell ! 
With swelling hearts, we hail thy glorious dawn! Well might celestial voices, by night, 
What proud emotions fill our breasts with joy ! With harps star-tuned, and brimmed with melody, 
What songs triumphant tremble on our tongues! To thy sad children, on their hills, have sung 
What gracious memories of ancestral worth— Thy glorious advent too, and cried in joy, 
Of hero deed—of patriot wisdom rise! “ Good-will to man, and Liberty on earth!” 
What sacred forms, enrobed in glory’s folds, 
With heavenly mien like trooping spectres, pass | Such thoughts, the bard, not sacrilegious, deems ; 
In quick procession, over memory’s eye : For oh, if Heaven's directing hand e’er traced 
And oh, what proudly thrilling visions come, Its lineaments of glory, on the deeds 
Of our blest country’s future destinies, Of mortal man, Or wreathed a favoring smile 
As we once more thy rapturous advent greet, Of its approval, ’mid the dimmer light, ~ 
Morn of the free—the virtuous, and the great ! That emanate from mere terrestrial power— 
: Its finger and its rays have left their glow, 
Earth hath her eras—many a noble ene— And impress, un Columbia’s history ! 
The loved memorials of exalted deed— ; How else, could that small patriot band— 
Hef trophied anniversaries of fame: '| Our valiant siré8—with but an infant’s panoply— 
Kings have-their festivels of pomp and power— Have striven successfully with Britain’s power, 
Nations their triumphs for some victor-field— And torn the lion-banner of St. George 
But ne’er, since time his monarch-march began, || From its proud culmination, and have trailed 
Has day more glorious, ever dawned o’er earth, || Its trophied glories in th’ ensanguined dust ! 
Or shed the breath of Heaven on hearts, wiiose pulse | How else, when storm and darkness gathered o'er 
To music’s tone, with sympathetic thrill, The land, and serried hosts, in multitudes, 
Kept prouder time than this propitious morn !- Like Vandal conquerors, came to consummate 
This sacred day, when freedom rudely .driven, Th’ inglorious strife, base Avarice had begun— 
By grim oppression, from the Orient world, Could the frail barque, triumphant, o’er the waves 
Found, ’mid the bowers of the rosy West, Of the vexéd sea, been borne in safety on 7 
A shrine and temple where her head might rest! Or our loved sires, above the cloud, beheld 
= ! The starry emblem of success and hope— 
Auspicious morn! when our forefathers dared, Like that, new-born, the Eastern Magi, led— 
Despite the leagued artilleries of power, Gleaming serenely bright, and guiding them, 
And ia the wonders of a startled world, Through fire and tempest, till their raptured eyes 
Proclaim, they were of right, and would be free ! Rested upon their wished for Deity ! 
And published, to mankind, that glorious chart, How else, to them, could such prophetic dreams— 
Whose noble sentiments, just read, have dimmed Such sweet assurances—mid penury, 
17 ®. 
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And tsrife, and lean-eyed famine and distress— 

Of future power and glory, have been given, 

As cheered their hearts, and succored their sad hopes, 
E’en in bereavement’s darkest, loneliest hour— 
And made them utter, then, glad strains, like this— 
Poured from the lips of one, with prophet voice, 
When the results and fame, contemplating, 

Of the blest day whose anniversary, 

In sweet fulfilment of his glowing words, 

We now have met, beneath this sacred dome— 
The oid, the young, the wise, the beautiful, 

To hail and celebrate : 


Oh it shall be a glorious day,* 
Renowned in fame and story ! 
When we are sleeping in our graves, 
*T will live in deathless glory ! 
Our.children's children long shall greet 
Its glad return, with swelling bosoms, 
And on its advent proudly meet, 
To twine for us fame’s fadeless blossoms ! 
With pomp of drum, with bugle note, 
With bonfires brightly blazing, 
With cannon roar, with martial throngs, 
Their eagle-banners raising ! 
With shout, and song, and dance, and glee, 
And bright illuminations, 
They'll hail the Sabbath of the Free, 
Through unborn generations! 


I speak not wild, ideal words, 
The brood of fancy’s vision ; 

I know that only by our swords, 
We'll win the boon Elysian ! 

I know the toil and strife and blood— 
































©) and I may re, which I hope we shall not.” 


The loss of life and treasure, 

"T will cost us to maintain these States, 
And consummate this measure. 

Yet, through the gloom around us now, 
The clouds impending o’er ye, 

The storm, the strife, the battle smoke, 
I see the rays of glory ! 

And though this strife may last us long— 
Though you and I may rue it, 


* This lyric is intended to be a paraphrase of the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by John Adamsto 
his wife, dated 

“PurapDELPuia, July 5, 1776. 

“The day is past. The fourth day of July, 1776, 
will be a memorable epoch in the history of America. 
I am apt to believe, it will be celebrated by succeeding 
generations as the great anniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated, as the day of deliverance, by so. 
lemn acts of devotion to Almighty God. It ought to 
be solemnized with pomp, shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of the 
continent to the other—from this time forward, forever. 
And t will! You willthink me transported with en- 
thusiasm ; but Iam not. I am well aware of the toil 
blood, and treasure, that it will cost us to maintain this 
declaration, and support and defend these States; yet 
through all the gloom I can see the rays of light and 
glory. Ican see that the end is worth more than all 
the means, and that posterity will triumph, although you 


The deed is done—and foes, in vain, 
| Will struggle to undo it !— 

We, we may die—die vassal slaves— 
| Perhaps inglorious perish— 
: 
Yet, yet our children, o’er our graves, 
Will freedom’s altar cherish !— 
| And oft with song, and dance, and glee, 
And bright illuminations— 
They'll hail the Sabbath of the Free, 
| Through unborn generations ! 


| Prophetic words !—Oh, ne’er did favoring heaven, 
To the rapt bard of Israel’s much-loved land, 

| Serener visions give—'mid exiled grief, 

Of widowed Zion’s god-like triumphs, when 

He snatched his wailing harp from Babel’s willow, 

| And threw, upon the trembling air, the stream 

Of song divine—than thus, upon the gaze 

Of young Columbia’s Brave and Eloquent, 
Flashed with benignant light, bright as the wings 
'Of Cherubim, beheld through sunset’s gates, 

_ At summer-eve, when clustering angels come 

| With plumes all fire, to watch the Day-God greet 
‘His Ocean-bride—and their divinity 

| Breathed on his lips, until his words became 

A promise, and a consolation sweet— 

| Thro’ the dark storm-time of their gloom and strife— 
To cheer the hearts of the young pioneers 

Of Liberty ! 


And nobler was the boon— 
The gracious benison, so kindly given— 
Than the enthusiasts dreamed. Ne felon death— 
| No ignominious fate, awaited them— 
The brave forefathers of the Free !—They saw 
|The blessed consummation of their hopes— 
They saw the stricken eagle rise again— 
Shake, from his tattered plumes, the dust of strife— 
Soar in the gold of the empyrean heaven— 
And, with a scream of mingled joy and pride, 
| Place the effulgent Standard of the Stars, 

High on the parapets of fame. They saw 
Their land beloved—the Canaan of their hearts— 
| Their El Dorado realized—revive !— 

Its cottage homes in peace and plenty smile— 
| The rosy children prattling at the door— 

| The mother singing at her wheel within !— 

| Its sea-like fields with snowy harvests teem— 

lts genial sky with storms no more bedimmed, 
But blue as beauty’s eye, bend o’er their heads— 
Saw Virtue, Science, Happiness, and Peace, 
With prodigality, their treasures, spread 
O’er all the land—beheld its realm extend 
Wide as the wings of light—o’er ocean’s wave— 
O’er mountains pinnacled in clouds—o’er plains 
As kingdoms broad, where nature’s veil had hung, 
Unlifted since the birth of Time ;—and saw 
The citadel, which they had reared, become 
The home and refuge of th’ oppressed and sad 
Of every clime—until all tongues confessed, 

The world, in all its hours of pageantry 
And pomp, had never seen a monument 
Of man, so glorious and so grand, as theirs— 
The moral Parthenon of Liberty ! 


Such was his fate, the Propuet Orator, 











Whose tongue foretold the glories of this Day ! 
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And his, that other patriarch, whose renown 

Mut live co-equal with our country’s fame— 

The unmortal Penman of this glorious Chart ! 

Like sacred brothers, side by side, they bore 

The Ark of Freedom, through the stormy sea. 
United heart and hand, in that good cause— 

Its tribulation, and its triumph too— 

They each beheld the coronal of glory 

Placed on their country’s brow, and each, in turn, 
Was called, by grateful millions, to rule o’er 

The land, in peace—which they had saved in war! 
And then—when they had seen, full realized, 
Their fondest wishes, and their fame—even then— 
On this illustrious morn, amid the shout 

Of congregating millions, whose glad hearts 

Were brimmed with gratitude and love, for them— 
With freedom’s music rolling on their ears— 

The last sounds of the fading earth—and ob, 
While “ Independence” trembled on their lipsp— 
Their spirits passed, in union, unto God! 


Oh, if the observant heart of man has e’er 
Amid His works, the influence aweing, felt 
Of the O’er-Ruling Power, or recognized 
His interference in the affairs of earth— 
His palpable assurances of love— 
The angel pinion flashing through the cloud— 
It must behold it, in a scene like this— 
And all Columbia's sons in reverence bow, 
With hushed lips, and veiled eyes, and own 
The immediate workings of the Almighty God! 


Oft hath the story of Columbia's fame— 
Her infant struggles, and her proud success— 
Her scenes of suffering and victory— 
By lips, more touched with fire than mine, been told! 
My harp, unused to soar in epic strains, 
Is far too faint her glories to recount. 
But long will Eloquence and Song enwreathe, 
To celebrate her early deeds. Even now— 
Throughout the broad expanse of this green land— 
From many a sunlit mount, and shaded vale— 
From learning’s shrines, and fair religion’s domes— 
A thousand voices swell her history— 
And many a fervid lip, with music tone~ 
In sweet remembrance of those blessed times— 
Afid proud commemoration of this Day— 
Pours forth some patriot lyric such as this: 


Freemen !—rise and hail the morn, 
When Columbia's flag was borne, 
Proudly o’er a tyrant’s scorn, 

By the Brave and Free ! 


Rise, for ‘tis the glorious day, 
When your fathers, from the sway 
Of oppression, tore away 

Hope and Liberty ! 


Long and bloody was the strife— 
Fearlessly they perilled life— 
Daring e’en the savage knife, 

For the glorious prize ! 


But the God of battles, then, 

Battled with those valiant men, 

And the Bow of Peace, agen 
Gladdened patriot eyes ! 
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Sound ! then sound the plausive strain— 

Shout! oh, shout, from mount to plain, 

And, with rapture, hail, again, 
Freedom's natal day ! 


Let the deep-toned cannon tell, 

And the joyous clarion swell, 

Triumphantly, the tyrant's knell, 
On our Jubilee ! 


God of Nations !—unto thee, 
Grateful, now we bend the knee, 
For our peace and liberty, 
And our country's fame! 


Guard !—oh guard !—our nation’s cause— 
Shield our rights, direct our laws, 
And, for all our vaunted joys, 

We will praise thy name! 





| 
| Though often thus have Poetry and Love, 
Their tributes laid upon Columbia's shrine— 
Though many a heaven-tuned tongue has, on this day, 
| Her triumphs, told in burning words, until 
,_ The patriot eye has filled with sudden tears, 
And the stern heart has felt its fountains heaved, 
In mingling gratitude and pride, and joy— 
| As lift the waters of the moon-led sea, 
Beneath the smilings of Endymion’s bride ;— 
_ Yet ne’er by Sage, or Orator, or Bard, 
Have I e’er heard, our Country’ story, told 
So eloquently, as from the wither'd lips 
| Of some old Soldier of the Revolution ! 
Oh, I have listened at the twilight hour, 
When evening's shades seemed blending with the light 
| Of by-gone years, and soft the grateful dews 
| Of memory, upon the heart were falling— 
_ As, bent beneath accumulated age, 
With time’s white blossoms 'mid his ringlets wreathed, 
His mouldered tongue has told, of those dark days 
Of peril and of blood—and I have seen 
| Th’ extinguished fire of battle, and of youth, 
Once more flash in his palsied eyes, and gleam 
_Effulgent, round his scar-seamed brow, as he 
Has pictured forth those scenes of suffering, 
And wrong—the wretchedness, and pain, and want-- 
| The valiant deeds, too small for history's pen, 
But oh, full worthy of immortal fame— 
Our patriot sires achieved and bore, to win 
The glorious privileges we possess ! 
And, as I’ve gazed upon the plain, old man, 
And child-like, listened to him, I have felt 
A reverence—not earth's famed emperors, 
Her titled princes—or her lineal lords— 
Descendants of a dateless ancestry— 
Enrobed in all their pomp and gorgeousness— 
Could raise—and, in the fullness of my heart, 
Have cried—God’s blessings on the old man’s head! 


And such a one, I lately knew, who dwelt 
Not far remote from here, Though but a boy, 
When conflict’s pinions overspread our land, 
And though the strife raged deadliest round his home, 
Making strong hearts to quail, and aged men 
To tremble, yet he uafearingly went forth, 
To meet the invader’s fiery wrath, and drive 
His minions from the soil. Valorously 
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He bore himself, and, with his youthful arm, 
Chivalrous deeds performed, which, in a land 

Of legendary lore, would place his name— 
Embalmed in song—beside the hallowed ones 

Of Douglas and of Percy! And not unsung 
Entirely is his fame. Romance hath wreathed 

His story—far surpassing e’en her power 

To equal—’ mid her fictions, and hath given 

His name and deeds, to after time. When last 
This blessed anniversary came round, 

And called Columbia's patriot children out, 

To greet its advent—the old man was here— 

Smiling serenely as an Autumn sun 

Just dropping down the golden West, to seek 

Its evening couch. Few months agone, I saw 
Him, in his peaceful home, with all around, 

Its wishes could demand—and, by his side, 

The loved companion of his youthful years— 

She who had cheered him, with her smiles, when clouds 
Were o’er his country’s prospects—who had trod, 
In sun and shade, life’s devious paths with him, 
And whom kind heaven had still preserved to bless 
The mellowing afternoon of his decline ! 

Where now are they ?—the old man and his wife ! 
Alas, they both are gone !—have passed from earth, 
In ripeness, unto heaven !—and Summer’s flowers— 
Beneath the light of this auspicious day— 
Luxuriant sweets, are she lding o’er 

Th’ unseulptured grave of Horse-Suoz Rosinson !* 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


* This distinguished Revolutionary veteran—whose | 
character and deeds, J. P. Kennedy, Esq. has beauti- 
fully delineated in his spirited historic novel—died at 
his residence, near Tuscaloosa, on the 28th of April, 
1838. His proper name was James Robinson, and not 
Galbraith, as stated by Mr. Kennedy. Galbraith was 
the name of an uncle of “ Horse-Shoe,” who was him- 
self distinguished in the Revolution, and whose per- 
sonal appearance is also adhered to in the description 
given in the novel. The deeds related, however, were 
all performed by James Robinson—from whose lips | 
Mr. Kennedy received the story in 1819, in South Car- | 
olina. ‘The novel is little more than a recital of real 
occurrences, with the difference only—to use Horse- 
Shoe’s own language, when speaking of them—that 
“they are mightly flourished up.” Even the love-part, 
and the names of nearly all the characters, with their | 
several deeds and adventures, are actually historical. | 
This, instead of detracting from the merits of the no-, 
vel, renders it one cf the most valuable and interest- | 
ing, as it certainly is one of the most beautifully writ- 
ten works of the same character in our language. It 
is a faithful and unequalled portraiture, not only of its 
hero, but of “ the times that tried men’s souls,”’ during | 
the period of the Tory Ascendancy in South Carolina. | 

Horse-Shoe Robinson was born in Virginia, near Pe- | 
tersburg, in the year 1759. Thence he removed to’ 
South Carolina, at a very early age. He joined the ar- 
my, at the commencement of the Revolution, when but 
sixteen years of age—and continued in active service, | 
until the close of the war. He was made a prisoner at 
the capture of Charleston—escaped, as related by Mr. 
Kennedy—and was engaged in nearly all the important 
battles in the South. He was never wounded. After 
the war he resided in South Carolina, upon a section 
of land given him by the State, until, about the year 





| And sank beneath th’ horizon’s rim! 
| In glory, as they fade from us !—and burn, 
| In clustering constellations, ’mid the bands 





Thus too, have nearly all the patriarchs 
Of our land—the proud memorials of our 
Valor’s time—starlike, descended from our sky, 


They rise, 


Celestial, whose loved names can never die ! 
Few, few survive! The gently heaving turf— 
So mutely eloquent—so touching, yet so still— 
In many an unfenced graveyard, marks their rest ! 
No pillared cenotaph is theirs—no shrine— 
No Kaaba—where pilgrims may resort— 

The exiled pilgrims of each suffering clime— 
To pour the holocausts of memory ! 

A nobler monument is theirs, than such !— 

It is around them—’tis their country’s fame ! 
Behold it in the blessings we enjoy— 

The liberty and peace that smiles on all, 
They fought for—and the opulence that robes, 
With more than orient magnificence, 

The land they rescued—and behold it too, 

In yon proud flag—fair freedom’s metaphor— 
That waves triumphant, with increasing stars, 
On every sea, beneath the engirdling sun, 
That man has visited, or Commerce won! 


These glorious benisons, they gave to us, 
Are their best monuments—and shall we not, 


|| In all its purity, the boon protect ?— 
| Shall we, degenerate from our fathers’ worth, 


Forget the lessons, they so nobly taught, 
By deed as well as word ?—Shall we permit 


|| Their legacy, our children’s hope—to fall— 


And raven Tyranny again to wave 

His demon banner, o’er our prostrate land ? 
Forbid it heaven! Shades of the mighty dead— 
Our country’s canonized sires—forbid ! 


Far other, on this consecrated day, 
Rapt fancy deems will be Columbia’s lot !— 
The heart, elate with patriot fire, and filled 
With holiest memories, like swarming bees, 
Pictures bright Edens, on the Future’s page— 
Until th’ enthusiast Hope, moon-eyed and fond, 
Becomes a prophecy! Oh, if the light, 
Olympian, that encircled ancient bards— 
Making the names of Poet and of Prophet one— 
Had not now faded—what ecstatic beams, 
Far shining from immortal] Freedom’s sun— 
Through a long vista of impending years— 
Might not now gladden our bewildered eyes ! 
Alas, that light has fled—that lyre is hushed! 
But sweet assurances—more doubly sure, 
Than weird prophetic tongue—to us remain !— 
He who upbore us through our infant strife— 
And guides us still, hath said—that “ as we sow, 
Our sons shall reap !"--Our fate is with ourselves ! 





1820, when he removed to his recent residence in this 
State. At the time of his death he was in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, and in the full possession of all 
his mental energies’ But a short time previous, his 
wife died, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. They 
were both members of the Baptist Church, and were 
highly esteemed by all who knew them, for their social 
and domestic virtues. 
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And oh, if we observe the noble lessons taught— 
To guide us—by our sainted fathers’ lips— 
If we inherit aught of that pure fire, 


Which burnt, on Freedom’s shrine—that vestal flame, 


Whose going-out will be our country’s fall— 
If, with a lidless jealousy, we guard 

The open portals of our sacred fane— 

Alike from strange and parricidal hand— 
And oh, still more, if, with regardful eye, 

We look—it is no bigot lip, that speaks, 

Nor sacrilegious yet, though stained with sin— 
In homage up to Him, our Fathers’ God— 
Columbia’s star-roofed citadel shall stand, 
Free and unscarred until the death of Time !— 
And all her prospects bright and beautiful, 

As is the signet Bow of Hope and Love, 
Upon the Future’s gathering cloud to-day ! 


*Tis not for me, those lessons to repeat, 
Or sage instructions, on this day, to give. 
Tongues, to whose music, hoar experience, 
A deeper wisdom, than belongs to mine, 


Has given, and a more searching lore, has brought— 


Who better know, ’neath what deceptive waves, 
The sands and shallows lie, that shipwreck States— 
Would more befit the counsels of this hour. 

But yet some lessons, I have learned—-some truths— 
Which my brief wanderings, in the ways of men, 
Have more impressed upon a watchful mind, 
Than book, or scroll, or many pictured verse ! 

And though they may appear but trite, to most— 
To me, they seem, fraught with instruction good, 
And wholesome, to the patriot heart. 


Take one.— 
Beware of party strife !—It is the bane, 
That blights and poisons many a goodly State. 
It is the apple, envying discord threw 
In Beauty’s bower, and withered all its peace !— 
The tempting snake, that trailed its festering slime, 
O’er Eden’s buds, and poured its mildew breath 
Upon the loveliest of our race—the sinless Eve— 
The incarnation sweet of innocence 
And purity—th’ embodied poetry 
Of light and love !—Beware of Party strife ! 
By it have all free nations fallen! With brow 
Of light, and innocence, and smiles—and mein, 
So like to virtuous Liberty and thought, 
That oft the free, confiding mind mistakes 
The semblance for the God himself—it wears, 
Beneath its shining garb, a scorpion’s heart-—— 
And breathes pollution, like a leper touch! 
It is the subtlest foe of private peace— 


Frost to domestic love—and fire to friendship’s bonds! 


Oh, could you watch its gradual progress through 
The human heart—and see it change the young, 
The buoyant, and the pure, by its fell shade, 
Into the stern, the envious, and the cold— 

Th’ unshadowed brow, into the haughty frown— 
And wreathe around the chaste and loving lip, 
The sneer of scorn—oh, you would turn, and curse 
Its treacherous image, for a fiend—and swear 
For aye to bruise its serpent head. It wends 

Its way into the Statesman’s breast, and makes, 
By the insidious influence of its spell— 

His lofty mind bow down to lowly thought— 
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His eagle-wing stoop from its Alpine flight, 


| Until, in utter selfishness, his heart 


and bends 
By it, 
itnot ciuzen, too oll, is driven, 


Forgets his nobler purposes, 
In vile subservience, at #fs shrine. 
The } 
Into the paths of error, and uplifts 

A recreant hand, against the government, 

His fathers nourished with their heart's best blood 
Oh, then, beware of Party strife! 


There is 


|| Another lesson, we this day should learn : 


To love alike all portions of our land ! 


The human heart is full of selfishness ; 
, Those whom it knew in youth, it loves the best. 


The spot where first it saw the morning sun 
Lift o’er the eastern trees, is deurest; aye, 
The scenes around its residence become 

A part of its existence, and it deems 


| The fragrant air above the neighboring hills, 


The gurgling streamlet in yon sylvan vale, 
The green-rimmed lake, the sweet sky overhead, 


|| The whispering trees, are kindred with its veins! 
| And this is right: but we should never let 





Contracted selfishness our feelings sway. 
The mind should give its pinions to the heart, 


|| And teach its gushing sympathies to spread 
|| O'er all the land—from farthest Maine, to where, 
| Above a lately ransomed realm, the Star 


Of a young empire glistens in the South! 


Though broad and almost boundless is our land, 
Yet, the reflecting mind can, over all 
Associations find, to make it love 

Alike each part. One common cause is ours ! 
The glorious cause of Human Liberty! 

The same remembrances and gratitude ; 

One common hope, one undivided love— 

The same sweet tongue our mutual fathers spoke : 
Its graceful literature, its rising lore ! 

The same blood leaping through our veins, and oh, 
Emblem of this, and more than this: one love, 
One common worship for this testal day. 


Go to New-England! stand upon her hills! 

Your feet are on her children’s bones: and oh' 

What scenes are these around? Yon trophied mount 
Is Bunker Hill! that plain is Lexington ! 

In yonder field fought Stark of Bennington ! 

Those spires point where the British flames once curl'd 
O’er Charlestown’s ruins! and everywhere the eye 

Is turned, it rests on rich historic ground. 


Go to the West, th’ interminable West! 

There, when the Second Strife came o’er our land, 
What though no fiery cross amid her hamlets sped, 
Her children rallied round the starry flag, 


And bore, o’er many a hard contested field, 
| As gleams a meteor through a smoky sky, 


Its folds triumphantly aloft, and wove 
Another garland for Columbia's fame! 


Such thoughts and scenes, as these, should equally, 
Unto the patriot heart, each spot, endear, 

Of his paternal land! No fancied lines 

Should ever in his feelings, separate 
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The constellated Union of the Free! | 
He should regard each star as his alike, 
And love his natal spot, not for itself 
Alone, but as a part of one unequalled realm. | 


Such were his feelings, an untutored bard, 
Who thus, in a rude lay, his homage breathed 
Unto his native home—and flung the gift, 
Like a wild-flower, upon her breast: 


L 
Land of the South! imperial land! 

How proud thy mountains rise— 
How sweet thy scenes on every hand— 

How fair thy covering skies— 

But not for this—oh, not for these, 

I love thy fields to roam ; 
Thou hast a dearer spell to me, | 
Thou art my native home. | 

| 
| 


ap 


ee CD 


{I. 

Thy rivers roll thy liquid wealth, 
Unequalled to the sea: 

Thy hills and valleys bloom with health, 
And green with verdure be. 

But not for thy proud ocean streams, 

Not for thine azure dome, 

Sweet sunny South, I cling to thee— 
Thou art my native home. 





Ill. 
I’ve stood beneath Italia’s clime,* 
Beloved of tale and song— 
On Helvyn’s hills, proud and sublime, | 
Where nature’s wonders throng ; 
By Tempe’s classic sunlit streams, 
Where Gods of old did roam, 
But ne’er have found so fair a land 
As thou my native home. 





* The writer has here taken a liberty, which, per- 
haps “ poetic license” does not justify, and which he 
therefore feels bound to explain. He has never stood 
‘“‘ beneath Italia’s clime,”’ nor any other than an Amer- 
ican sky, except upon the feet of fancy and desire. 
Time is yet to evolve the period, when he shall realize 
in feeling, what he has here asserted in song, concern- 
ing the contrast between his own and other countries. 
The verdict, he believes, cannot be otherwise than ren- 
dered. 
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IV. 

And thou hast prouder glories too, 
Than nature ever gave ; 

Peace sheds o’er thee, her genial dew, 
And Freedom's pinions wave, 

Fair science flings her pearls around, 
Religion lifts her dome— 

These, these endear thee to my heart, 
My own, loved native home. 


V. 

And “ Heaven's best gift to man” is thine— 
God bless thy rosy girls, 

Like sylvan flowers, they sweetly shine, 
Their hearts are pure as pearls: 

And grace and goodness circle them, 
Where’er their footsteps roam : 

How can [ then, whilst loving them, 
Not love my native home. 


VL. 

Land of the South! imperial land ! 
Then here’s a health to thee ; 

Long as thy mountain barriers stand, 
May’st thou be blest and free— 

May darkalissension’s banner ne'er 
Wave o’er thy fertile loam ; 

But should it come, there’s one will die, 
To save his native home! 


But now my strains must cease. Freemen and friends, 
| L have detained you long, too long; but yet 


My lyre, rude as it is, hath, heart-like, caught 


| The inspiration of this hour, and fain 
| Would linger on its theme. It cannot be ; 
Time wanes—another Anniversary 


Will soon be with the past! But oh, as this, 


‘To Heaven conveys the anthems of the free, 

| As now our country stands, robed in a light, 
By Greek or Roman fame unparalleled ; 

Her people happy, and her laws supreme, 


_As o’er her realm, science and happiness 
Prevail, so may she stand to greet with joy, 

|Full many a dawn of this beloved day. 

And oh, when Time shall fold his wing, and lay 

| His sceptre down, and, kinglike, go to rest, 

| May fair Columbia’s temple then be seen, 
_Untarnished, and entire—unrent and free— 

| The last spot of the crumbling world, to fall— 
Its spires amid the stars—the smiling stars— 

| Its basis earth—its canopy the sky. 


ON THE COMBINATION OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LABOR. 


BY DR. E. M. 


PENDLETON. 


On taking a survey of the established || 
modes of education as they exist in the world, 
and the evil consequences resulting from some | 
of them, we have been led to regret that the 
minds of individuals have been so much bi- 
assed by preconceived opinions, as to prevent| 


them from examining with candor, one of the 
' greatest propositions that has been presented 
to the age. We mean the necessity of com- 
bining physical and mental labor, in the edu- 
cation of our youth. At first view of the 
subject there may be a few objections which 
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seem to preclude the probability of carrying || 
out the plan successfully: but in taking a 
deep and methodical survey of the whole pre- 
mises, these objections vanish into * thin air,” 
and much greater obstacles present themselves 
in the systems of education which at present. 
obtain in the world. Without pretending to 
canvas the subject in a regular argumenta- 
tive manner, we propose to present as suc- 
cinctly as possible some of the most promi- 
nent advantages which would result to the 
votaries of science if such a system of edu- 
cation were to become established. 


ced bya certain law of nature. Should this op- 
‘tic nerve, however, become diseased, the vis- 
ion is imperfect ; should it become oblitera- 


ted, sight is destroyed. But because the 


| sight is destroyed, it does not follow that 





| 
| 


light is destroyed also. Light is inde- 
structable, so far as the obliteration of the 
optic nerve is concerned. It holds its exist- 
ence upon another and more immutable ten- 
ure, the fiat of the Eternal—a fiat that never 
can be rescinded. Upon a basis equally im- 
mutable is established the immortality and in- 


destructibility of mind. But that organ of 





The first proposition then that we shall lay || clay through which mind has been commis- 
down in the premises is, that the mind and | sioned to act, is subject to the law of death 


body are intimately connected, at least, so) | because of sin. 


far as this sphere of action is concerned. In 
order to establish this, we affirm that the mind || 






Now it is absurd to suppose 
| for an instant that because the mind is so in- 


‘tricately connected with the body, when the 


acts through the senses. hin td | one perishes, the other must perish also. It 


there would be no perception : 
ception, no idea. 





out per-||is even a greater absurdity than to suppose 
The senses, then, produce || that light perishes because the optic nerve is 


perception, and the mind converts these per-|| extinguished. Light is not affected, but vis- 


ceptions into ideas. ‘Thus, the eye gazes up- 


on the beauties of nature. Here is percep- | 


tion through a sense. The memory, which 
is one of the mental faculties, treasures this 
up, and it becomes an idea upon which the 
judgment may be called to act; as for in- 
stance, upon a question whether the starry 
heavens or the flowery verdure of earth is 
the most beautiful. And thus of all the oth- 
er senses—of feeling, of taste, of hearing, 
and of smelling. It is also true that to each 
sense has been appropriated a certain organ 
ofthe body. ‘To the vision, the optic nerve ; 
to the hearing, the auditory nerve; to the 
smell, the olfactory nerve; to the taste, the 
nerves of gustation; and to feeling, all the 
nerves of sensation, throughout the system. 
Hence, we infer from this process of reason- 
ing that while the mind is something super- 
added to the body, it is intimately connected 
with all its functions, and acts especially 
through the nervous system. We think that 
the operation of light through the optic nerve, 
will illustrate our position, and at the same 
time vindicate us from the charge of material- 
ism, even with the most fastidious. Weknow 
that light isa principle that exists sui generis, 
that is, independent of the retina or optic nerve: 
yet in acting upon this nerve, vision is produ- 





‘ion, the legitimate offspring of light and nerve 
is destroyed simply ; and yet in its destruc- 
tion, the immortal mind retains its perception, 
its will, its memory and judgment as vividly 
asever. But what if you add to this destruc- 
tion that of the auditory nerve, the gustatory 





\,nerves and the olfactory nerve, think you 


that the mind would be destroyed? or add to 
these the obliteration of every nerve of sen- 
sation in the system, would not the mind re- 
tain its willand memory and judgment? Yea, 
verily, we believe it even possible that all these 
might be destroyed, and arterial action con- 
tinue by the aid of the motatory nerves, and 
the vital principle remain unimpaired in the 
human system.* And although as happens 
in cases of severe concussion of the brain, 
all of the nerves of sensation being prostrated, 
perception is cut off as regards external ob- 
jects and the transactions of scenes passing 
around them, yet it is absurd to suppose that 
the mental faculties have perished as regards 
the perception of past events. This we know 








** A gentleman in France is asserted to have lost 
every sense except the feeling of one side of his face ; 
yet his family acquired a method of holding communi- 
cation with him by tracing characters upon the part 
which retained its sensation.” — Vip. Duneiison's Puys- 
1oLo6y.—Vot. |, race 259. 
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is not the case, for as soon as the concussion ae ey our race. 





A man’s phy sical frame 


is relieved, the memory flows back into all! may become emaciated by disease, his moral 
the channels of past thought and action, and} character blighted and ruined by the foul 
brings up the treasured remembrances of oth-| breath of calumny, and yet he may remain 


er years, while the scenes that past around | 
them during their aberration must forever re-| 
main to them a sealed book, 
to me of the indestructibility of the human 
mind. But in our zeal to establish a more 
important principle, we have left the propo- 
sition with which this argument was commen. 
ced. Deeming it sufficiently established, 
however, if not self-evident, we go on to draw 
our deductions. 

If then the proposition be established that 
the mind and body are intimately connected, 
what will affect the one, must necessarily af- 
fect the other. This is evidenced in the pros- 
tration of the mental faculties under severe 
attacks of disease, particularly those which 
affect the nervous functions. 
comes weakened—a second childhood is in- 
duced, and there is a perfect inability to ori- 
ginate or maintain any great proposition in 
science or metaphysics. And so vice versa, 
unnatural and inordinate exertions of the mind 
will equally affect and prostrate the functions | 
of the body which acting differently upon the 
mind, will induce a train of morbid sympa- 
thies, which must result in the overthrow of 
both, unless checked by the proper prevent- 
ives. But does the establishment of such a 
proposition, render subversive the Heaven- 
taught doctrine that the soul can and will ex- 
ist independent of the body? Nay, verily, it 
only teaches us our dependence upon a high- 
er power—the necessity of another state of 
being, where these mortal bodies shall no 
longer clog our immortal spirits ; and where 
instead of having a fragile tenement subject 
for death and dissolution for its dwelling place, 
we shall have “a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” For, if while the 
body is becoming prostrated under the blight 
of disease, the mind retains all its intellectual 
vigor, there will be more cause for presump- 
tion, and less for humility. This is instanced 
in the case of consumption, who are seldom 
induced by their diseases simply to bethink 
themselves of their eternal state. We have 
noticed what seems to be 4 universal princi- 


ON OE oe , . 


This is a proof 


The mind be. |) 


the same unhumbled, daring wretch as before ; 
but let him feel that his intellectual powers 
jare giving way—that the dreadful vortex of 
‘nonentity and oblivion stares him in the face 
'—then, when all else have failed, will he feel 
his dependence, and pray for immortality. 

| Our next proposition is, that great mental 


exertion, with but partial exercise of the bo- 


dy, is subversive of the interests of both mind 
and body. We know that our bodily func- 
tions are strengthened or weakened, accord- 
ing to the amount of efforts put forth by them. 
Thus, if the muscular system be used in dis- 
cretion, it will gradually strengthen ; .but if 
exerted continually to an inordinate degree, the 
whole man becomes relaxed and weakened, 
and instead of augmenting in bulk and strength 
will become puny and weakly. To recur to 
our former illustration as a proper degree of 
light is thrown upon the retina ceterus paribus, 
an uniformly healthy vision will always be the 
pepreene=. But if a brilliant focus is thrown 
upon it, it soon becomes oppressed and weak- 
ened, and if continued long enough will re- 
‘sult in partial or entire blindness. Thus, a 

strong mind, acting intensely through a weak 
nervous system, will ultimate in a prostration 
of that system, if the necessary means are not 
used to keep the mind and body upon an equi- 
 ibriusa, Thus, we frequently hear it remark- 
‘ed of intellectual men, that their minds are 
‘too strong for their bodies. Thus, if it be a 
fact, that intense mental application will re- 
salt in weakening and shattering the nervous 
system, and prostrating the corporeal frame, 
and if it also be true that bodily disease is pre- 
judicial to the healthy and vigorous opera- 
tions of the mind, and will superinduce men- 
tal imbecility, and bring about a second child- 
hood, it is clearly established that great men- 
tal exertion, with but partial exercise of the 
physical frame is destructive to the health of 
‘both mind and bedy. Thus, the mind, by 
acting too intensely on the body produces 
weakness there, and the body, by reacting 
upon the mind, will also produce imbecility of 
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= But if we wish for evidence upon this sab. defect i in the accepted methods of + education, 
ral ject of a more striking character than can be || and that there is a necessity for some efficient 
foul produced by mere abstract reasoning, we measures of reform to be instituted, ere the 
ain would refer to the experience of the literary evil becomes irremediable? We hope that 
re; world, we would enter our colleges and insti- patrons, as well as teachers, throughout the 
‘ers tutions of learning, and produce hundreds of country, will lay this thing to heart, and en- 
of the most intellectual of our race, who have deavor to establish a system of education 
ace fallen victims to this injudicious mode of edu-_ which will expand in beautiful proportion the 
feel cation. We would present, in all their hag- physical and mental man. 

° gard, wo-worn aspects, the consumptions, But as a farther evidence of the benefits re- 
ital dyspeptics, splenetics and melancholides, who jsulting from a combination of physical and 
bo- crowd the halls of literature, and whose only mental labor, we propose to establish the fact 
ind redemption, after they have obtained their) that it is more congenial with good morals 
nc bachelaureate, is to crush their ambition, sus- , and industrious habits, and consequently, re- 
rd- pend all intellectual labor, and doom them- ligious principles, than the established modes 
_ selves to be mere drones in society, by drag-||of education. It is admitted on all hands, 
lis- ging out the most unhappy and useless exist- | that indolence is the parent of vice. Under 
t if ences. This unfortunate class of men pos-| no circumstances has the truth of this adage 
the sess what is termed in medical language, con- | been more fully established, than those con- 
ed, stitutions of irritable fibre. In one of our | nected with a callege life. Every spare mo- 
gth most respectable institutions, where the dis- ment that the student has is generally spent in 
to cipline and course of study is of the severest tricks and pastimes of a mischievous and vi- 
> of cast, I have known the minds and bodies of |cious character. Habits of dissipation are 
ms, many intellectual young men so completely formed, and every vestige of moral principle 
the ruined as to unfit them for the vigorous pro- | is soon borne away before the resistless cur- 
“om secution of any profession in life. And but ‘rent of sinful association. But where these 
ak- =} — few even of the hardiest have passed through | idle hours are necessarily filled up with man- 
bie | the fiery ordeal without receiving injury. | ual labor, in the promotion of agriculture or 
va And this may be said of almost every institu- '\the mechanic arts, industrious habits are form- 
pak tion in the land, from the common school up | \led, which can never be eradicated, the moral 
_ to the University, where thereis no combina- || principles are strengthened, and the whole 
_ | tion of physical and mental labor. Need we jman brought more completely in subservience 
vd cite individual cases to prove our proposition. to the all-hallowing influence of Christianity. 
tk- What has the Church not lost in having for- | ‘The sickly feeling of aristocratic pride so fre- 
hed ever to relinquish the services of such men as quently engendered in the minds of collegi- 
sad Kirke White and Pollock, two of the brightest , /ates is banished from them, and a proper es- 
‘= : stars that ever shone upon the darkness of ‘timate of life, as it is, and things as they are, 
ae earth? And where did their glory become , is the necessary consequence of so practical 
ita extinguished, but in the dark cells of a col- an education. They are now enabled to 
ad lege?’ And might we not mention a name | brook the storms of adversity like men, and 
al proudly associated with our own State, of |are contented and happy, amid the drudge. 
“i whom it has been said by a great man, that | ries or refinements of society. While the 
sl he stands in the highest category of human | students of one of our literary institutions, for 
S intellect in any age or country ; might we not || the lack of support in his profession, has been 
; mention the name of an Olin, as one who is a || driven to the inebriating bowl or the gaming 
by fit illustration of these remarks. Who, ow- | table, to drown the uneurbed feelings of his 
Ba ing to this high mental operation upon a shat- || misery, the man of practical education with 
ing tered nervous system, has not been able to | invigorated nerves and healthy tone of morals, 
of speak or write for months and years together. | sets out in life with a determination that knows 


And can we then resist the overwhelming no repulsion, having the immortal words of 
truth, that there exists somewhere a radical , Cesar for his motto, veni, vidi, vied. And such 
18 
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@ spirit must conquer, despite of the obstacles || will catch from this little spark fires that will 
that may be thrown in his way. We have | never cease to burn, until the understandings 
much more to say on this subject, but being | of men are fully enlightened on all that re- 
impracticable at present, we hope that others || lates to the proper education of youth. 


THE CALL OF THE FROST TO THE ABSENT ONE. 


Tue first white frost—’tis come! ’tis come! 
Our Summer wand’rer, to call ye home. 
Your long delaying ’tis here to chide, 

And call ye back to the home fireside— 

To the social board, and the smiling band, 
To the hearty shake of the friendly hand, 
To the kindred kiss, and the fond caress, 

To the tears that effort may not repress, 

Yet proving thee welcom’d nor lov’d the less. 


To the beautiful birds that ye taught to sing, 
To your own lov’d harp, that ye us’d to string, 
To your soft piano and light guita— 

In silent and lonely waiting they are— 

To the priz’d geraniums ye lov’d to tend, 

As o’er them admiring, ye’d often bend, 

With gentle hand a rich leaf ye’d wound, 

That would scatter a fragrance all around, 
And perfume even your footstep’s ground. 


To the precious books ye were wont to pore, 
To the simple gather’d and treasur’d store, 
Your forest plants and your ocean shells, 
Stow’d neatly away as the honey in cells— 
To the large port-folio, that none may see 
But a few familiar ones, may be— 

To the neat work-basket ye’d often fill 

With clothes, to make for the poor and ill— 
Oh, come to them, and give succor still! 


To the sacred Church and the Sabbath School, 
To the little ¢lass that so lov’d your rule, 
Ye’re*called ! ye’re called! to again retrace 
Your daily walks and your wonted ways, 

To do your blest and accustom’d part, 

Enliven each spirit and cheer each heart, 

And throw the glow of your sunny smile 

O’er all that under it bask the while, 

The child of sorrow, or care, or toil. 


The first white frosi—’tis come! ‘tis come! 
Qur Summer wand’rer, to call ye home, 
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With heart untainted and mind as pure— 


A conscience clean, and a faith as sure— 


A spirit meek, and a soul as calm— 


A nature soft as the gentlest lamb— 


Affections warm as the day ye tore 


Yourself away from your 


father’s door. 


That ye never had left for a day before. 


Then, hearken the call, and no more delay, 


To wend, my sister, your homeward way— 


Our friends and kindred will all be here, 


To welcome the one to them all so dear. 


Whate’er you priz’d, or most lov’d, shall be 


Appearing the same as ye us’d to see— 


We'll all be present—your loving and lov’d, 


To hear you own that where’er you’ve rov’d, 


No place so sweet as “sweet home” hath prov’d. 


Columbia, S. C. 


A DAY ON 


THE H®DSON. 


Tue complaint is sometimes made, perhaps 
justly, that American scenery lacks interest, 
for want of historical and literary associations 
—a necessary effect of the newness of the 
country. Though this may be the case with 
the country generally, there are a few excep- 
tions:—in the older portions of the nation, 


there are scenes endeared by associations in || 
the mind of the patriot and scholar, inferior 


to none in other lands; and where these unite 


with the native grandeur of our landscapes, | 


the effect is the most pleasing imaginable. 
It is now sometime since, that I visited a 
spot that may advantageously compare in na- 
tural grandeur, with almost any landscape on 
earth; and around which cluster many asso- 
ciations, both historical and literary, of the 


most lively interest; and so strongly was I 
affected by the view, that its image is still im- | 


pressed on my imagination. That scene is 
the Hudson below the Highlands. 
among the most frequented portions of 
country, its excellences are properly appre- 
ciated by comparitively few. since those who 
visit it usually do it so hastily that very few 


‘ 


the 


Though, 


| necessary first to study its parts in detail, and 


then by gaining some point whence all is 
Visible to combine it intoa whole. For all 
this [had abundant opportunity ; and after 
/having enjoyed it for some time, I made the 
excursion of which I am now about to give 
a sketch. 

On a fine morning in August 183- accom- 
panied by a friend who had long been a resi- 
dent of that region, (and who now acted in 

the double capacity of companion and guide) 


1 left New York city to spend a day in the 


country. 


We were early at the wharf, and were 
soon moving upon the placid waters, which 
seemed to be as quietly unconscious of agita- 
tion as if they had not been a thousand times 
lashed into foam by passing steamboats. We 
were soon beyond the din and dust of the 
city, and in a short time at our place of des. 
tination, a village upon the eastern shore of 
the river, about thirty miles from its mouth, 
Ilere we soon began to 
reconnoitre our position ; and to gain a better 


called Tarrytown. 


view of the surrounding country, we climbed 


objects can be noticed at all, and those but| a gentle eminence just back of us, from which 


cursorily, while there are very many which 
contribute to the beauty of the scene. To 
receive a full impression of its grandeur, itis 


we cou.d see the broad surface of the river 
for fifiy miles together, with large portions of 


| country on either side, 1 will not attempt to 
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communicate an idea of the feelings caused || said he, were first raffled by Hudson’s ship, over | 
by contemplating this scene ; to form correct || since which time they have had little rest.— cease 
notions of them they must be experienced, |, [t was long supposed that Hudson had a great sub-t 
and none can experience them until his situ- | regard for this river, and that after his melan- pends 
ation be such as was ours. || choly fate he continued to visit it in a spectre fied n 
Our view was limited on the South by the ship. Vain and various are the tales of his callec 
distant hills of Staten Island, on the North by | exploits, and so much were these sailing spec- lands 
the broken peaks of the Highlands. On ei-|| tres dreaded, that no one was considered safe “J 
ther shore along the whole distance, each point | in navigating the river without a horse shoe hills 
and promontory was distinctly visible. Far’ nailed to the mast. In later times this noble State 
in the distance in the Southwest appeared the bay was the scene of valorous naval enter- tine | 
spires and palaces of Jersey city.and Hobo- | prises, when the illustrious Von Twiller fitted to ve 
ken, just rising above the blue waters; and) out his squadron to clear the river of pirates ; Gove 
just above the latter lay the celebrated pleas- and more recently when the worthy burgo- Sir \ 
ure grounds, called the Elysian Fields. A | masters at Albany held the upper part of the whet 
few miles further up on the western shore be-| province in opposition to Liesler and his fac- first 
gin the Palisadoes, a mural precipice of col- tion at New-York. desce 
umnar basalt about three hundred feet high, | Mentioning these things, some of which are remc 
and nearly twenty miles long, rising immedi-|| so pleasingly delineated by the author of whet 
ately from the water’s edge. Above this the Knickerbocker, reminded me that I was now icans 
river expands into a large bay, called by the | not far from the residence of Washington Ir. sion 
first settlers Tappan Zee—the hills receding | ving. I soon distinguished his dwelling at a our ¢ 
from the shore in the form of a crescent ex- | short distance from us, standing in a clump ed h 
pose a finely cultivated portion of country | of trees and shrubbery upon the river’s edge on tl 
gradually rising into an extensive amphithe-| an antique Dutch mansion, one story high repu 
atre. Further Northward we beheld the rude | with sharp roof and long “stoop.” Amer- expe 
form of Stony Point, and yet beyond, the!! jca has cause to be proud of Irving, not less | tanc 
towering forms of Dunderberg, Anthony’s | for his Republican plainness, than for his med 
Nose, and all the Highlands. The Eastern’ splendid abilities as a writer. How advan- site 
shore was also visible, variegated with hills tageously does his maaner compare with that side 
and valleys, and studded with villages crowd- | of Sir Walter Scott? The author of Wa- Wa 
ed with people, and active with business. But | verly resided in his baronial castle at Abbotts- bacl 
the water was the chief scene of beauty and ford, surrounded by all the insignia of aris- ‘the 
life. There was scarcely a breath of air to | tocratic greatness; the author of the Sketch = som 
ruffle its placid bosom, which lay like a mir-|| Book,with a Jiterary renown scarcely inferior, thet 
ror reflecting the image of whatever object! lives in a cottage on the banks of the Hudson sup 
rose above its surface. More than a hundred | in all the simplicity of rural happiness. Ihow | that 
sail of every class, from the fishérman’s smack | eagerly inquired of my friend whether Sleepy ear 
to the majestic whale ship returning from a Hollow was near. He pointed me to the ous 
three years voyage among the icebergs of the North of us, where an extensive dell Jay bee | acc 
North, were floating lazily upon the tide.— between moderate hills, having its extreme the 


Occasionally this smoothness was broken by | parts skirted by gently rising grounds,saying | qua 
a passing steamboat, bearing its rich cargo of that is Sleepy Hollow. ‘The whole valley } and 


human life. Such was the scene before us: | presents rather a deltoid form, and in loveli- inte 
grandeur was strongly impressed upon its out-'| ness would rival the beautiful Tempe. Be- ‘da 
lines, beauty every where adorned it, while yond the hill that forms its western boundary | ces 
apparent life and activity seemed to infuse a\| stands the venerable stone Church, near which Fo 
soul into the whole. ] sleep the genuine Knickerbockers of the last the 

After gazing a while in raptures upon the | two centuries—a happy race, who knew not An 
landscape, my friend began to instruct"ne in | the meaning of the word “speculation”— gre 
its legends and historic story. These waters, | who had no banks but the little mounds raised suc 
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over the spots where the Bentonian currency Finding myself in the the company of one 
ceased to be current, and who dreamed of no) so well able to instraet me in these matters, 
sub-treasuries but the long yarn stockings de-; I requested him to relate whatever was wor- 
pending from the rafters. When | had satis-| thy to be told of the history of our landscape. 
fied myself with these objects, my companion He assented, apparently well pleased. 
called my attention to a distant part of the “ We have now before us,” said he “ near- 
landscape. ly the whole scene of the operations of Andre 
** Do you observe” said he, * yonder blue the spy, who was Sir Henry Clinton’s agent 
hills just rising above the water? That is|\in Arnold’s treason. West Point, the object 
Staten Island. There is kept the Quaran- | of negotiation, then in Arnold’s keeping, lies 
tine for the city of New York, a contrivance | just out of sight among the Highlands. Thith- 
to vex voyagers, and employ hangers on of| er repaired Major Andre, a young officer full 
Government with fat salaries. On that island) of military chivalry, (the ghost of real great- 
Sir William Howe landed his army in 1776, || ness) thinking no service for his sovereign 
when, having been driven from Boston, he} against rebels dishonorable, to mature the 
first took refuge in Halifax and then made a) plan for the surrender of the fortress, He 
descent on New York. From this place he’ was conveyed up the river in the Vulture 
removed a part of his forces to Long Island, sloop-of-war, which after he had been put on 
where he was met and opposed by the Amer- | shore fell down the river a few miles to avoid 
icans, whom he routed and then took posses- | suspicion. As the negotiations were some. 
sion of the city. That was a dark time in| what protracted, the vessel removed still fur- 
our country’s history. Every tory then show-| ther down, so that she was then nearly ten 
ed himself, and the eagle of liberty drooped | miles from the fort. Having arranged affairs 
on the standard of Washington. But though| with Arnold, Andre was put on the eastern 
repulsed, the Americans were not subdued ; || shore, dressed in citizen’s costume, and pro- 
expelled from the city they retired a short dis- | vided-with a pass by the traitorous command- 
tance up the river. On the eastern bank im-) er. His friends in the Vulture were anxiously 
mediately above the hills of Manhattan, is the | awaiting his arrival, and had sent a boat to 
site of Fort Washington, and on the opposite | the shore, carrying a blunderbuss and eight 
side below the Palisadoes is that of Fort Lee.| men, to bring him on board. These things 
Washington was soon compelled to retire did not escape the notice of the neighboring 
back into the country, and at White Plains people, and while the boat lay close under the 
the beligerent armies met again, and after bank of the river, two of them determined to 
some hard fighting left the victory undecided, try their skill at shooting among the red coats. 
thdmgh the Americans still retired before their, By taking advantage of a prominent rock, 
superior foe. The face of the earth about) they approached near the boat unperceived ; 
that place still bears the signs of warfare; when, each selecting bis victim, they fired si« 
earthen fortifications and trenches are numer. multaneously, amd immediately secured them- 
ous—cannon, and musket balls and camp) selves behind therogk. A random shot from 
accoutrements are frequently discovered, and the blunderbuss was alone returned; the boat 
the house in which Washington held his head returned hastily to the sloop—the men were 
quarters is still standing. Forts Washington’ seen lifting their wounded companions on 
and Lee, yielding to. the fate of war, soon fell board, and soon the vessel moved off towards 
into the hands of the British. These were New York. ° ° ° 
‘days that tried men’s souls,’ and in few pla-| The same evening near sunset, a stranger 
ces to so great extent as just about here.— was seen walking down the eastern bank of 
For five years it was’not determined who had the river, earnestly looking about him as if in 
the dominion. The British ruled below, the search of some object. Having come nearly 
Americans above, between was the ‘neutral to the spot where the boat had lain he stopped, 
ground,’ occupied by a set of desperadoes, and looked about him seeming to search the 
such as seemed fitted for the time and place.” whole shore with his eye, then turned and 
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walked back into the country. That evening 
an unknown man called at the dwelling of a 
farmer, a few. miles from the scene of the fore- 


his reminiscences. ‘ See yonder deep frith,”’ 
said he, pointing to the opposite side of the 
river at the upper extremity of the Palisadoes, 
going exploits, and was entertained for the “that place is called ‘Tappan. 
night. “4 P . 


There were 
General Lee’s head quarters when the events 
Andre finding himself forsaken by the Vul- | occurred of which we have been speaking ; 
ture sought other means to get to New York. | and from that place did the noble Champe un- 
Having procured a horse, he set out the suc- | dertake the difficult and dangerous enterprize 
ceeding day to ride into the city. He had \jof bringing off Arnold from his new quarters 
passed all the American posts, and was quite | in the city. His route thither, in which he 
beyond danger from any regular military pow- || was so hotly pursued by his comrades, lay 
er; but from the gangs of freebooters that back of that range of hills, and is hidden from 
prowled through this region, none were safe || us, except at the two extremities. In that 
who had whereof to be robbed, or whose per- || man was modest worth and tried integrity; 
son could be exchanged for a price. He} but he was unsuccessful, and success is a 
seems, however, to have begun to congratu- || much surer pledge of public favor than integ- 
late himself on his escape, when, arriving at || rity of purpose.” 
a point just opposite our present situation, he |) It was now high noon: the sun shone with 
was stopped by three men in the dress of meridian brightness, and nature seemed to 
British soldiers. He now considered himself | sleep overpowered by the sultriness of the day. 
beyond danger, and immediately declared his || Soon, however, the gentle breeze blew up the 
true character. Discovering the nature of| river, drawn by the increased temperature of 
their prize they did not fail to convey him to || the inland regions, rufiling the hitherto smooth 





the best market. What followed is matter of) 
history; Andre was executed as a spy, and 

his captors were loaded with honors and emol- | 
uments. Governments are sometimes com-_ 
pelled to be blind to personal character, and | 
deaf to the cries of injured innocence, espe- | 
cially when the private injurer by any means | 
becomes a public benefactor.” 

My friend’s feelings seemed to warm while | 
speaking on this sybject—a warmth, however, 
that betrayed no want of patriotism; but was 
kindled by a recollection of tales of sufferings 
and wrongs, to which he had listened while 


| 


standing at his mother’s knee—of wrongs in- | 


flicted by a lawless gang, the name of whose 
bandit.chief is now enrolled*among the hon- | 
Orable of the land. ‘ Ah!” said he, “ these | 
hills have witnessed outrages whose recital 
chills the blood, and wakes the slumbering in- | 
dignation of the soul. Fame is the garniture | 
of the whited sepulchre.” | 

Turning from the scene of the capture of 
Andre, which lay just before us, | remained 
for a while silently contemplating the various 
objects that lay before us, endeavoring to re- 
gain the quiet feeling that our historical epi- 
sode had interrupted. But my friend’s mind 


| surface of the waters, which reflected a thous- 


and mimic suns from its glassy bosom. We 


‘turned away from the insufferable brightness 
‘to contemplate the northern portion of the 


landscape. The gleaming splendor of the 
lighthouse on Stony Point soon arrested our 
attention. ‘Though fifteen miles distant, every 
object about it was so distinctly visible that 


it appeared scarcely beyond calling distance. 


|The promontory stood out in bold relief, 


and the back ground of the scene was so well 


defined—though of a softer blue, with rocks, 
fields and trees melted together—that they 
“appeared as midway steps between us and 
the fairy regions of the clouds that floated in 
the deep blue air above the peaks of Dunder- 
berg. I felt strongly inclined to be sentiment- 
al, and to fancy that this had always been the 
abode of Genii, and that its inhabitants were 
peculiarly favored by the nymphs and Hama- 
dryads; but my friend was less given to fan- 
‘cies than to facts. He again hurried meto 
ithe days of the revolution—pointed out the 
track by which Gen. Wayne led his gallant 
— into the fortress, on the spot now oc- 
‘cupied by the light house, aad with bayonets 
‘fixed on unloaded guns compelled the British 


was too full of other days to be diverted from || garrison to surrender. 
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A DAY ON 








With what further tale or legend I was to 
have been regaled | know not, as our atten- 
tion was suddenly drawn to a new object of 


more immediate interest than any other.—" 


The clouds we had noticed floating in the 
Northwest became greatly enlarged, shroud- 
ing nearly the whole of that portion of the 
heavens. The sky was of the deepest blue, 
so that they stood out like Alpine masses, ap- 
parently suspended in emptiness. The small- 
est specks suddenly became huge masses, 
while mass rolling upon mass formed vast 
mountains of vapor assuming every imposing 
and fantastic form; across whose edge the 
sun shed a gorgeous glare, while the middle 
was of an inky blackness. 

Occasionally a sudden flash, or a vivid 
spark passed from side to side, and we soon 
distinguished the low growl of the distant 
thunder. The soft and playful breeze that 
came up the river was exchanged for a low 
sullen swell, setting towards the coming storm. 
The clouds that had floated in mid air were 
presently joined to the horizon by a column 
of rain. What followed requires a livelier 
imagination and more experienced hand fully 
tO conceive, or properly to portray. Thun- 
der storms are always grand objects, but those 
who have seen them only in open and leve! 
countries have but faint ideas of their awful 
grandeur among mountains. The rattlings 
along the peaks, the deep bellowings in the 
dells, and the frequent passing and repassing 
of the electric sparks accompanied by violent 
crasitng sounds, all combine to make an ar- 
ray of awful sublimity rarely equalled. But 
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on their dark background the beauties of the 


se, and the green earth laughed 


= 


in ren oveliness. 


As we passed on towards the great empo- 


rium, | endeavored lo improve the opportue 
nity in viewing the masses of rock of which 


the western bank is composed. W hile thus 


engaged, our boat passing close to the Pali- 


sadoes, my Notice was called to a large eagle 
soaring above the mountain at some distance 


before us. He, appearing either totally to 


’ . . . 
disregard us, or to show his contempt of us 


with all our fiery enginery, after making a 
few circles in the heavens, descended and 
lighted upon one of the columns of which 
] was then ena. 
bled to contemplate that noble bird, in his 
native wildness and freedom, with more satis- 
faction than ever before, and I felt not the 
less to exult under that banver on which the 
‘eagle is a conspicuous figure—a happy em- 
blem of that indomitable spirit of freedom 


that cannot be tamed. We were now rap- 


ee approaching the city ; had passed Fort 


There 


were coming near to Hoboken. 


| is a small cove indenting the shore just above 


‘the latter place, on which lies Weehawken 
the celebrated field of honor, falsely so called. 
\I was shown the spot near which Burr and 
‘Hamilton had their fatal meeting. There 
| fell, like a fool, one of the noblest spirits that 
‘ever graced an American camp or council, 
| in obedience to a code that compels its sub. 
jects to reduce themselves to a level with the 
ivilest wretch that can extort from the téngue 
of heartless flattery the title of gent/eman, and 





our time for indulging in sentimentality was) then to stake lives with him in a trial of skill 
short, as the sober realities of a shower were | in a vulgar art. But his epitaph is writtep 
upon us: we sought the inn to escape the | in the opinions of his countrymen, “ Died not 
tempest. —- * .3 || Abner as the fool dieth.” The day of Wee- 

It was soon time for us to bethink ourselves || hawken’s glory is gone. By a statute of the 
of our return, and accordingly, repairing to | State of New-York, duelling in any mortal 
the wharf we saw the steamboat in which we form is made wilful murder, and as such to 
had gone thither, having im like manner visit-| be capitally punished. And even if consum- 
ed some half dozen villages further up the|| mated beyond the limits of the State, when 
river, Coming rapidly down again. A few 
moments longer, and we were again moving 
upon the majestic Hudson. The war of the 


the incipient measures are taken within it, 
the case is there to be adjudicated. Any 


connexion with a duel as second, messenger, 


elements had ceased ; the clouds sunken low 
in the Southeast, no longer obscured the hea- 
vens, while the oblique rays of the sun drew 


| surgeon, or in any other relation, subjects 
the individual to the same penalties that are 
awarded to accessaries in cases of wilful 
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walked back into the country. That evening | his reminiscences. ‘ See yonder deep frith,” 
an unknown man called at the dwelling of a, said he, pointing to the opposite side of the 


farmer, a few. miles from the scene of the fore-| river at the upper extremity of the Palisadoes, 
going exploits, and was entertained for the “that place is called Tappan. ‘There were 
night. ° * . General Lee’s head quarters when the events 


Andre finding himself forsaken by the Vul- | occurred of which we have been speaking ; 
ture sought other means to get to New York. | and from that place did the noble Champe un- 
Having procured a horse, he set out the suc- | dertake the difficult and dangerous enterprize 
ceeding day to ride into the city. He had | of bringing off Arnold from his new quarters 
passed all the American posts, and was quite | in the city. His route thither, in which he 
beyond danger from any regular military pow- | was so hotly pursued by his comrades, lay 
er; but from the gangs of freebooters that | back of that range of hills, and is hidden from 
prowled through this region, none were safe |/us, exeept at the two extremities. In that 
who had whereof to be robbed, or whose per- || man was modest worth and tried integrity; 
son could be exchanged for a price. He ‘but he was unsuccessful, and success is a 
seems, however, to have begun to congratu- || much surer pledge of public favor than integ- 
late himself on his escape, when, arriving, at irity of purpose.” 

a point just opposite our present situation, he || It was now high noon: the sun shone with 
was stopped by three men in the dress of| meridian brightness, and nature seemed to 
British soldiers. He now considered himself sleep overpowered by the sultriness of the day. 
beyond danger, and immediately declared his j Soon, however, the gentle breeze blew up the 
true character. Discovering the nature of| river, drawn by the increased temperature of 
their prize they did not fail to convey him to } the inland regions, ruffling the hitherto smooth 
the best market. What followed is matter of || surface of the waters, which reflected a thous- 
history: Andre was executed asa spy, andj/and mimic suns from its glassy bosom. We 
his captors were loaded with honors and emol- | turned away from the insufferable brightness 
uments. Governments are sometimes com-||to contemplate the northern portion of the 
pelled to be blind to personal charaeter, and ' landscape. The gleaming splendor of the 
deaf to the cries of injured innocence, espe- | lighthouse on Stony Point soon arrested our 
cially when the private iojurer by any means) attention. Though fifteen miles distant, every 
becomes a public benefactor.”’ ‘object about it was so distinctly visible that 

My friend’s feelings seemed to warm while | it appeared scarcely beyond calling distance. 
speaking On this subject—a warmth, however, ||The promontory stood out in bold relief, 
that betrayed no want of patriotism ; but was 1 and the back ground of the scene was so well 
kindled by a recollection of tales of sufferings || defined—though of a softer blue, with rocks, 
and wrongs, to which he had listened while | fields and trees melted together—that they 
standing at his mother’s knee—of wrongs in- || appeared as midway steps between us and 
flicted by a lawless gang, the name of whose the fairy regions of the clouds that floated in 
bandit,chief is now enroiled“among the hon- | the deep blue air above the peaks of Dunder- 
orable of the land. “Ah!” said he, “these! berg. I felt strongly inclined to be sentiment- 
hills have witnessed outrages whose recital || al, and to fancy that this had always been the 
chills the blood, and wakes the slumbering in- ‘abode of Genii, and that its inhabitants were 
dignation of the soul. Fame is the garniture | peculiarly favored by the nymphs and Hama- 
of the whited sepulchre.” dryads ; but my friend was less given to fan- 

Turning from the scene of the capture of | cies than to facts. He again hurried meto 
Andre, which lay just before us, 1 remained |the days of the revolution—pointed out the 
for a while silently contemplating the various |track by which Gen. Wayne led his gallant 
objects that lay before us, endeavoring to re- see into the fortress, on the spot Now oc- 
gain the quiet feeling that our historical epi- ‘cupied by the light house, and with bayonets 
sode had interrupted. But my friend’s mind | fixed on unloaded guns compelled the British 
was too full of other days to be diverted from | garrison to surrender. 
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With what further tale or legend I was to 
have been regaled I know not, as our atten- 
tion was suddenly drawn to a new object of 
more immediate interest than any other.— 
The clouds we had noticed floating in the 
Northwest became greatly enlarged, shroud- 
ing nearly the whole of that portion of the 
heavens. The sky was of the deepest blue, 
so that they stood out like Alpine masses, ap- 
parently suspended in emptiness. The small- 
est specks suddenly became huge masses, 
while mass rolling upon mass formed vast 
mountains of vapor assuming every imposing 
and fantastic form; across whose edge the 
sun shed a gorgeous glare, while the middle 
was of an inky blackness. 

Occasionally a sudden flash, or a vivid 
spark passed from side to side, and we soon 
distinguished the low grow! of the distant 
thunder. The soft and playful breeze that 
came up the river was exchanged for a low 
sullen swell, setting towards the coming storm. 
The clouds that had floated in mid air were 
presently joined to the horizon by a column 
of rain. 
imagination and more experienced hand fully 
t0 conceive, or properly to portray. Thun- 
der storms are always grand objects, but those 
who have seen them only in open and leve! 
countries have but faint ideas of their awful 
grandeur among mountains. The rattlings 
along the peaks, the deep bellowings in the 
dells, and the frequent passing and repassing 
of the electric sparks accompanied by violent 
crasinmmg sounds, all combine to make an ar- 
ray of awful sublimity rarely equalled. But 
our time for indulging in sentimentality was 
short, as the sober realities of a shower were 
upon us: we sought the inn to escape the 
tempest. . , . 

It was soon time for us to bethink ourselves 
of our return, and accordingly, repairing to 
the wharf we saw the steamboat in which we 
had gone thither, having im like manner visit- 
ed some half dozen villages further up the 
A few 
moments longer, and we were again moving 
upon the majestic Hudson. The war of the 
elements had ceased ; the clouds sunken low 
in the Southeast, no longer obscured the hea- 
vens, while the oblique rays of the sun drew 


river, Coming rapidly down again. 


What followed requires a livelier’ 
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we passed on tow great empo- 
nity in viewing the masses of rock of which 
the western bank is composed. W hile thus 

aie »} . = >.~1; 
engaged, our boat passing close to the Pali- 
sadoes, my Notice was called to a large eagle 
soaring above the mountain at some distance 


before us. He, appearing either totally to 


disregard us, or to show his contempt of us 
_ with all our fiery enginery, after making a 
few circles in the heavens, descended and 
lighted upon one of the columns of which 
‘the mountain is composed. I was then ena. 
bled to contemplate that noble bird, in his 
native wildness and freedom, with more satis- 
faction than ever before, and I felt not the 
less to exult under that banner on which the 
eagle is a conspicuous figure—a happy em- 
‘blem of that indomitable spirit of freedom 
‘that cannot be tamed. We were now rap- 
\idly approaching the city ; had passed Fort 
There 


were coming near to Hoboken. 


| is a small cove indenting the shore just above 


ithe latter place, on which lies Weehawken 
_the celebrated field of honor, falsely so called. 
| I was shown the spot near which Burr and 
'Hamilton had their fatal meeting. There 
fell, like a fool, one of the noblest spirits that 
‘ever graced an American camp or council, 
_in obedience to a code that compels its sub- 
jects to reduce themselves to a level with the 
vilest wretch that can extort from the téngue 


of heartless flattery the title of gent/eman, and 


|| then to stake lives with him in a trial of skill 


But his epitaph is writtep 
_in the opinions of his countrymen, “ Died not 
|| Abner as the fool dieth.” The day of Wee- 
|hawken’s glory is gone. By a statute of the 
‘State of New-York, duelling im any mortal 
form is made wilful murder, and as such to 
be capitally punished. And even if consum- 
| mated beyond the limits of the State, when 

the incipient measures are taken within it, 
‘the case is there to be adjudicated. Any 

connexion with a duel as second, messenger, 
| surgeon, or in any other relation, subjects 
| the individual to the same penalties that are 

awarded to accessaries in cases of wilful 


in a vulgar art. 
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murder. That statute reached the evil ; for 
since the passage of that law no duel has 
occurred at or about New-York,—a clear 
evidence that this evil may be eradicated by 
a proper course of energetic legislation, and 
that duelists may be governed by the salutary 
restraints of law. 





‘trod once more upon the paved walks of 
this Babel of the New World, pleased with 
the varied entertainments of the day. Long 
shall I remember my excursion on the Hud- 
son, and if never again permitted to behold 


those rugged hills and rock-bound shores, 


| their image will long continue in my imagi- 


We now came alongside the pier and soon. nation. C. 
Madison, Geo., August, 1840. 
a 


LOVE’S EMBLEMS. 


BY BEAUFORT A. KEEM. 


A star, upon the brow of heaven, 
In peerless beauty glowing— 

A rose; ’round which the breeze of even, 
With sighs of love, is flowing— 


A harp, whose melting 


Is won by thrilling fingers— 


music sweet, 


A verdant, calm and pure retreat, 


Where virgin nature 


lingers— 


Are emblems, lady, true of thee, 
Of fragrance, music, light and purity ! 


A cloud, by fitful breezes driven 
Athwart a dark and wintry sky— 

A tree, by lightning rudely riven, 
And left in loneliness to die— 


A bird, that falls with 


pinion broken, 


Far from the nest that gave him birth— 
Love’s once remembered, treasured token, 


Now left to moulder 


on the earth, 


Are emblems of the bard, whose hand 
Now strikes his broken lyre, at thy command 


The star will burn forever bright, 
The cloud, through storm, must wander— 
The rose will smile ’mid Spring’s delight, 


The tree fall ’neath 


the thunder. 


Long will the harp with music gush, 
The bird ne’er lift his pinion— 

Sweet nature’s scene, with brightness blush, 
Revive not love’s dominion. 

Such is the difference, lady fair, 

Between the lots that thou and I must share! 


Yet sometimes, lady, when thou viewest 
A loud float by a silver star, 


Or hear’st a lone bird, 


’mid the forest, 


Sigh to a rose his music-prayer, 
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Or see’st, amid some lonely scene, 


A blasted tree stand sad and lonely, 


Remember him, whose heart, once sheen, 


Is sorrow’s now, and 


sorrow’s only— 


And who, although he asks not fame, 


Would have thee, somet 


imes, gently breathe his name! 


—ae 
THE STRANGER AT THE BANQUET. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


a 


*T wasa festal eve. The lamps sent down | 


their trembling rays, reflected by shining crys- | 
tal and wreathing silver, on myriad forms of | 


The music sent forth the 
moral, gladdening strains, and bounding feet 
kept-time to the joyous melody. 
shades deepened into midnight gloom without, 
yet still the gay notes were heard, and the un- 
wearied revellers continued their graceful ev- 
olutions. 


beauty and grace. 


Just as the clock struck twelve, a stranger 
entered the banqueting room, and as she pass- 
ed slowly on unannounced, and unaccompa- 
nied by any guide or protector, every eye 
was turned towards her. “ Who can she be?” 
whispered a young girl to her partner, draw- 
ing close to his side. 

He answered not, so intently was he gaz- 
ing on the figure, which now stood in the cen- 
tre of the hall, looking calmly and immovea- 
bly on those around. Her white robes fell in 
long, slumberous folds to her feet; her fair 
shining hair floated back from her face, like 
fleecy clouds, tinged by the moonbeam’s ra- 
diance, and the still depths of her azure eyes 
shone with a mysterious, unfathomable lustre. | 

“ Why are ye gathered here?” asked she | 
of the young maiden, who shrunk back, as she | 
glided near her, with noiseless step, What 
mean these glad strains, and the flowers that | 
decorate your brows ?” 

The low, thrilling melody of the stranger’s. 
voice echoed ‘to the remotest corners of that 
spacious hall and the minstrels paused to listen, 

“Tis a festal eve,” answered the trem- 
bling maiden, “and we have met in joy and 
mirth, to commemorate the era.” 


Evening | 





* Why is this night chosen as a scene of 
19 


‘festivity ?” asked the sweet voiced stranger. 
** It is Christmas eve,” replied the maiden, 
“the birth-night of our Savior, and it is our 
‘custom to celebrate it with musi¢ and dane: 
ing.” 

“It was once celebrated in ancient days,” 
said the stranger, “ with a splendor and beau- 
ty that would shame the decorations of these 
walls. While the shepherds of Chaldea were 
watching their flocks beneath the starry glo- 
ries of midnight, they heard strains of more 
than mortal melody gushing around them— 
rolling above them—the thrilling of invisible 
harps, accompanied by celestial voices, all 
breathing one sweet, triumphant anthem— 
* Glory to God, the Highest ; on Earth peace, 
and good will to men.’ While they listened 
in adoring wonder, one of the stars of Hea- 
ven glided from its throne, and travelling 
slowly over the depths of ether, held its silver 
lamps over the manger, where slept the babe 
of Bethlehem. Then the wise men of the 
East came with their costly offerings, and laid 





‘them down at the feet of the infant Redeemer. 


And where are your gifts?” continued she, 
turning her still, shining eyes from one to the 
other of the listening throng, “ what have ye 
brought this night to lay at your Savior’s feet 
in commemoration of your gratitude and love? 
Where is your gold, your frankincense and 
myrrh? Where are the gems from the heart’s 
treasury, that ye are ready to sacrifice on the 
altar of your Lord ?” 

The young maiden whom she had first ad. 
dressed cast one tearful, earnest glance, on 
her gay companions ; then unbinding the ro. 
| ses from her brow, the jewels from her neck, 
jand drawing from her fingers each golden 
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ring, “ Where is the altar” re cried, «shes 
I may place my offering there ?” 

“Come with me,” said the stranger, “ and 
I will lead you where you can find more pre- 
Gifts that will retain 
their beauty, when these garlands shall with- 
er, and the diamond and fine gold become 
dim,” 

The maiden took hold of the stranger’s |) 
hand, and passed through the hall, which she 
had so lately entered in thoughtless vanity and 
mirth. Her companions pressed round her 
and impeded her way. ‘Oh, stay with us !” 
they exclaimed, “ and follow not the steps of 
the stranger: your eyes are dim, your cheek 
is pale, shadows are gathering over your face. 
She may lead you to the chambers of death.” 

*‘ Hinder me not,”’ cried the fair maiden, “ 1 
may not slight the voice that summons me. 
‘Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil.” 

A celestial smile beamed on the face of the 
stranger as the young girl uttered these words, 
and they disappeared fiom the festive hall. 
Through the long sweeping shadows of mid- 
night they glided on, till they came to a wretch. 
ed hovel, through whose shattered casements, 
the night gust was moaning, making most me- 
lancholy music. By the dim light of a taper 
they beheld a pale mother, cradling her wast- 
ed infant in her arms, striving to hush its fee- 
ble wailings, looking down with bollow eyes 
on the fearful ravages of famine and disease, 
then raising them in agony to Heaven, im- 
ploring the widow’s and the orphan’s God to 
have mercy on her, 

** Lay down your golden offerings here,” 
said the stranger, “and your Savior will ac- 
cept the gift. Have ye not read that who- 
soever presenteth a cup of cold water to one 
of the least of his disciples, in his name, giv- 
eth it unto him ?” 

The maiden wept, as she laid her offering 
in the widow’s emaciated hand, Again the 
beauteous stranger smiled. ‘ The tear of 
pity,” said she, “ is the brightest gem thou hast 
brought.” 

She led her forth into the darkness once 
more, and held such sweet and heavenly dis- 
course that the heart of the maiden melted 
within her bosom. ‘They came to a dwelling 


cious gifts than these. 








| whence strains of solemn music issued, and 


|as the light streamed from the arching win- 
|dows, i it was reflected with ghostly lustre on 
‘marble tomb-stones gleaming without. 
| “They breathe forth a requiem for the 
dead,” said the stranger, and she entered the 
gate through willows that wept over the path. 
| The music ceased, and the low, deep voice of 
prayer ascended through the silence of the 
night. ‘The maiden knelt on the threshhold, 
for she felt that she was not worthy to enter 
into the temple. She hardly dared to lift her 
trembling eyes to Heaven ; but bending her 
forehead to the dust and clasping her hands 
on her breast, she exclaimed, “ God, be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner !” 

“Thy Savior will accept the offering,” 
‘uttered the stranger in her ear, “ the prayer 
of a broken and contrite spirit, is an incense 


‘more precious to Him, than all the odors of | 


ithe Kast. 
| You shall see me again,” said the stran- 
ger, when she led the young maiden to her 
‘own home, by the light of the dawning day, 
you shall see me again, and we will walk 
together once more—but not among scenes 
of sorrow and death, for they shall all have 
fled away. Neither will we walk through the 
‘shades of midnight, for ‘ there will be no night 
there.’ There will be no moon, nor stars to 
illumine the place, ‘ for the glory of God shall 
lighten it, and the Lamb be the light thereof.’ 
-Farewell—I may not dwell with you, but ye 
shall come and abide with me, if ye continue 
‘to walk in the path, where [ have guided your 
steps.” 

Never more were the steps of that young 
maiden seen in the halls of mirth, or the 
paths of sin. She went about among the 
children of sorrow and want, binding up the 
wounds of sorrow, and relieving the pangs of 
She hung over the death-bed of the 
‘penitent, and breathed words of hope ’ifito the 
dull ear of despair. Men looked upon her 
iher as she passed aleng in her youthful beau- 
'ty, as an angel visitant, and they blessed her 
in her wanderings. Her once companions 
turned aside, shrinking from communion with 
one, whose eyes now spoke a holier language 
than that of earth. They felt that she was 
no longer one of them, and afier wondering 


| want. 
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and speaking of her a little while, she was 
forgotten by them in the revelries of pleasure. 

At length she was no longer seen by those 
who watched for her daily ministrations.— 
Her place was vacant in the temple of God. 
The music of her voice was no more heard 
in prayer and praise. On a lowly couch in 
her own darkened room, that young maiden 
was reclining. 
eyes dim, and her mother was weeping over 
her. Flowers were strewed upon her pillow, | 
whose sweet breath stole lovingly over her | 
faded cheek ; and as the curtains of the win- 
dows waved softly in the night breeze, the 
moonbeams glided in and kissed her wan 
brow. The mother heard no step, but she 


Her face was pallid, and her 





* felt the air part near the couch, and looking | 


up she saw a figure standing in white flowing | 
robes by her danghter’s side, with a face of 
such unearthly sweetness, she trembled as she 
gazed upon her. 

“ Maiden,” said she, “I have come once 
more. I told thee we should meet again, and 
this is the appointed hour. 
welcome my coming ?” 

** My soul has thirsted for thee,” answered 
the faint voice of the maiden, “even as the} 
blossom thirsts for the dew of the morning ; | 
but I may not follow thee now, for my feeble | 
feet bear me no longer over the threshhold of 
home.” 


Does thy spirit 
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“Thy feet shall be as the young rve on 
the white robed 
stranger, “thou shalt mount on wings as the 


the mountain,” answered 


eagle.” Then bending over the couch and 
breathing on the cheek of the maiden, its pale 
hue changed to the whiteness of marble, and 
the hand which her mother held, turned cold 
as an icicle. At the same moment the folds 
of the strangers robe floated from ber shoul. 
ders, and wings of resplendent azure soften- 
ing into gold, fluttered on the gaze. Divine 
perfumes filled the atmosphere, and a low, 
sweet melody, like the silvery murmuring of 
distant waters echoed through the chamber. 
Awe-struck and bewildered, the mother turn: 
ed from the breathless form of her child, to 
the celestial figure of the stranger, when she 
saw it gradually fading from her sight, and 
encircled in its arms there seemed another 
being of shadowy brightness, with outspread 
wings and fleecy robes and soft, glorious eyes 
fixed steadfastly on her, tii] they melted away 
and were seen no more. Then the mother 
bowed herself in adoration, as well as sub- 
mission; for she knew she had looked on one 
of those angel messengers who are ‘sent to 
minister to those who shall be heirs of salva. 
tion.” She had seen, too, a vision of her 
daughter’s ascending spirit, and she mourned 
not over the dust she had Jeft behind. 


TO THE GENTLEMEN. 


In this age, and more especially in this en- 
lightened country, the importance of educa- 
tion is universally admitted. Here, at least, 


all receive as a familiar truth, that 
*-*T is education forms the common mind.” 





Among those who admit the importance, | 
there are not wanting some in whose minds _ 
prejudices exist against the propriety of giv- | 
ing what is termed a_finished education to the 
female sex—-who would exclude this part of 
creation from all its benefits; but at the same 
time would urge the absolute necessity of 
educating young gentlemen in order for their 
success and happiness in life. Their percep- 
tions must be quickened, and their understand. 





ings must be improved, to enable them to 
overcome the misfortunes and difficulties 
which await them in their intercourse with the 
world. But as for the ladies, they imagine 
that from the limited sphere in which Provi- 
dence has designed them to move, nothing 
like intellectual endowments can be necessa- 
ry for their happiness or prosperity. This 
prejudice may sometimes have arisen against 
our sex from the improper use which some 
have made of their acquirements. This is 
an unfair mode of arriving at a conclusion ; 
because, if this was adopted as a criterion, 
the same prejudice would operate against the 
leducation of gentlemen. There is yet ano- 
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ther class who found their objections from less || 
honorable motive. I allude to those very pru- || 
dent gentlemen who so highly praise their own 1 
influences. “Knowledge is power,” say they, | 
‘and if we find it so difficult to retain this | 
symbol of our sovereignty now, what shall! 
we do if we encourage our fair antagonists | 
in thus increasing their influence by impro-| 
ving their minds, and suffering them to ac-| 
quire useful knowledge?’ A civilized mode) 
of claiming the same superiority, which the 
savage exhibits by a-shorter mode of reason. | 
ing, when he compels the female to carry his| 





burden. I am aware that this reasoning is 
disclaimed by some ; yet it is practically the 
language of too many. But in behalf of 
my sex, let me assure those gentlemen that 
their fears are most vague and visionary. 
Though knowledge is power, yet it is noe 
comparative ; and to prevent us from infrin- 
ging upon their prerogatives, of which they 
are so tenacious, let them arm themselves, 
with a little more of it, and they have noth-| 
ing to fear. If they would make themselves. 
a little more intelligent, instead of trying to| 
keep us less so, the consequence would be 
that our condition would be improved, and, 
they still retain the balance of power in their: 
own hands. Or even suppose the worst re-| 
sult that the ladies should now and then hap-| 
pen, from superior abilities or greater appli-. 
cation, to outstrip them in their attainments | 
(and, indeed, [ can imagiae such an event 
quite possible) still they might console them- 
selves with the hope that as in times past, 
when they have had power in their hands, 
they would exercise it with moderation. 
There is still another class of men, of whom 
I can hardly speak with becoming civility. 
I mean those who can scarcely allow us the 
privilege of being like themselves, rational 
and immortal beings ; who with inimitable 
modesty exclaim—What a being is man! 
how noble in reason! how infinite in facul- 
ties !—and then with the most self-compla- 
cent gratification, complete the antithesis by 
sarcastically adding—* Frailty, thy name is 
woman.” In forming this estimate of the 
female character, these self-styled lords of 
creation compare themselves only in those 





| 


such a nature as are calculated rather te re- 








respects in which they arrogate to themselves’ 





_an undisputed superiority, while at the same 


time they forget the superior advantages 
from which they are derived ; advantages, 


| too, which often have no other tendency than 


to elate with haughty pride, stead of crea- 
ting a respect towards those who, with far 
humbler opportunities, have learned at least 
what is virtuous and most important to be 
known. Who has not met with those frivo- 
lous characters, who, if nothing else, have 
learned to repeat their own literature ; for in- 
stance, some trite sarcasm which they have 
chanced to hear repeated against our sex, 
though they have no difficulty in forgetting 
the numerous and equally merited satires 
against their own. But it is only from con- 
temptible minds, such as woman should least 
resemble, that such expressions are to be 
heard ; and their disdain and ridicule are as 
creditable to our character, as the applause 
of those who are qualified to appreciate them. 
True it is, that education does more for 
the gentlemen than for the ladies The sys- 
tem is better; much longer time is devoted 
to its attainment; and in many of their pur- 
suits, they are constantly in the way of im- 
proving. With most of our sex it is quite 
different. The same system is not adhered 
to in our education, and the time devoted to 
it is shorter; and when removed from our 
studies, our subsequent engagements are of 


2 


tard than to advance literary acquisitions. 
Yet we rejoice in the hope that at this en- 
lightened period, those ungenerous prejudi- 
ces which have served to suppress female } 
genius are fast doing away. The days when 
the knowledge of making hoe-cake and ho- 
miny constituted the chief glory and highest 
ambition of half the rational creation, are 
now past. Little less serviceable was the 
opposite era, when mere ornaments and showy 
accomplishments were pursued at the ex- 
pense of useful acquisitions. But females 
of the present age can boast of a more aus- 
picious nativity. Even in our own State, 
which now seems not to fall in the rear of 
any of her sisters in promoting education, 
by the benevolent exertions of some philan- 
thropic spirits, a college is founded, with’all | 
the facilities for giving a thorough course of | 
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education to young ladies. Science allures | as well as the spirit of the age, supplies an- 


them to this her temple, and virtue commands other stimulant, prompting us to strive to be- 


them to dedicate at her altar the influences come worthy of being ranked among the en- 
which they derive from their intercourse with | vhtened daughters of the greatest repub- 


refined society. The genius of our country, | lic on earth. 


Newton County, Sept. 16, 1840. 


THERE IS A WORLD FOREVER FAIR! 


There is a world, forever fair, 
Where sorrow may not dwell, 

Nor guilty sin, nor artful snare, 
To throw around their spell. 

No trembling sighs shall zephyr bear, 
In plaintive note along— 

The mournful requiem of despair, 
That kens no joyful song. 


No sad’ning thought shall there intrude, 
Nor grief, with raven wing, 

Shall o’er the lonely heart subdued, 
Her darker shadow fling. 

No scath’d and blighted hope can there 
Uprear its wither’d bloom ; 

The wreck of love, or friendship dear, 
The type of mortal doom. 


No quenchless thirst for wealth ne’er gain’d, 
Nor murmurings at fate ; 

Or taste, that palls, if e’er obtain’d, 
‘The coveted estate. 

No dazzling fancy there to gild, 
With false deceiving beam, 

But truth a purer bliss shall yield, 


Than fancy’s brightest dream! 


Within that pure Elysian air, 
Disease and pain unknown ; 
Nor youth’s bright blooming cheek shall e’er 
A fading influence own. 
Celestial beauty there shall dwell, 
Upon eaclr seraph blest ; 
Nor Death dissolve the blissful spell, 
Within that home of rest! 


What though misfortune’s rugged steep, 
We faint and weary climb; 
Or lone, our mournful vigil’s keep, 


O’er slow departing time? 


a ong _— 
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Such, such, is but the common doom— 


OLD SCHOOLMASTER, 


By hope’s bright flitting light, 


A few fair prospects 


transient bloom, 


Then vanish all in night ! 


Yet, disappointed, blighted here, 
The soul shall soar above, 
And dwell in faith, in that biest sphere, 


Of innocence and 


love. 


To reach that glorious heav’nly realm, 
We brave the rough seas here, 
Still trusting Ho to guide the helm, 


And steer our vessel there! 


Camden, S. C. 


ANNETTE. 


SCRAPS FROM AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER.,. 


Scrap I1.—Tue supsecr OF WHICH IS NOT YET FULLY DETERMINED. 


Ir my readers desire not to follow me 
through a very desultory article, let them 
cease to read as soon as they begin. I pro- 
mised in my last, to write out sume instruct- 
ive narrative ; the personal history of some 
one of the thousands who have come and 
gone since first I trod the stage of life, leav- 
ing behind them lessons of wisdom to be 


gleaned from their lives, by him who would | 


follow them through their harvest-field of 
good or ill fortune. I cannot now fulfil the 
promise—but since the credit system is in 
high repute, I hope that I may be trusted, | 
when I aver, that hereafter, barring all acci- 
dents now unforeseen, 1 will redeem my 
pledge. But why not now? asks one. 

Dear reader, I do not feel like it. Ihave 
a fault—a mighty fault—and by reason of 
its influence, | am now an unknown, poverty-. 
stricken old bachelor—a fault that has robbed 
me of many happy hours, and deprived me 
of half the substantial joys of life. Would 
you know what it is? I have been—and so 
strong is the power of habit—I still am the 
creature of impulse. The ‘ caccethes scri- 
bendi” has not possessed me fully, since I 
distilled from my brain “ Scrap No. 1,” and 
I do candidly confess :hat I would not now 
be found pouring words into the alembick, 
for the purpose of distilling out, if possible, 








a thought or two, were I not fearful that I 
Should lose all character for veracity, or at 
least fail to gain one; for 1 am reminded that 
I cannot lose what I have not yet obtained. 

I have seated myself to my task, but what 
does it avail? The weather is against me. 
The clouds have been weeping all day, as 
though repenting for their unfriendliness du- 
ring the past year, while the winds groan in 
sad concert, with a sympathy for their sor- 
row, that would shame many of our hard- 
hearted race. The dull monotony of the 
continual patter, and the gloom that hangs 
around, unfits me for writing; for I feel a 
sluggishness, an inactivity of mind, the sure 
presage of a fit of melancholy—not of that 
morbid sort, during the continuance of which 
the subject feels deserted by his fondest 
friends—but of that more pleasing cast, when 
the brightest things of earth lose their fascin- 
ation, and the immortal spirit would seek 
communion with the spirits of the past, and 
ask after earth’s departed; and meanwhile, 
rend the veil that hides the dark future from 
the certain gaze of mortals, when the soul’s 
aspirations rise above the common joys of 
life, and she feels self-conscious of her im- 
mortality. 

With such inducements to melancholy mu- 
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a fire that would do no discredit to a winter's 
night—for as old age creeps on, my blood 
runs chill and sluggish—and in spite of all 
my endeavors, my thoughts revert to the long- 
gone past, and dwell upon the scenes of 
brighter and better days; and he who peru- 
ses this scrap, must expect to find them 
shrouded in dim indistinctiveness, like the 
vaporish conceptions of a sick man’s dream, 
or broken and widely wandering, as the 
thoughts of him whose mind runs on, with 
neither aim nor object. 

At one moment I| am seated by the hearth 
of my childhood’s home, where my heart’s 
first affections were lavished. Father and 
mother I knew not, but strangers well sup- 
plied their place, and though the law gave 
me no title to name brother or sister, yet the 
feelings which such allowance does not en- 
gender, were not wanting between myself 
and the children of my adopted parents.— 
Anon, I am engaged in the sports of youth 
catching the silver perch, or following in the 
merry chase, or seated in the busy school, or 
lying listless under the spreading beech, lulled 
by the neighboring brook and half-thinking, 
half-dreaming out well arranged plans for the 
far distant future. At another moment, I am 
come a man upon the stage of action, endea- 
voring with high hopes and bright prospects, to 
act rightly through each scene until I come to 
the close of the drama. Then I stand in the 
midst of the friends of olden time, and scarce- 


OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 
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1, with all of human kind, have failed to re- 
alize what | expected. Well do I remember 
the time when [ doubted not that my last 
days should be spent in * otium cum dignitate,’ 
imyself surrounded by a happy family ; and 
in this my hopes have failed. 
And now it occurs to me, that the fact of 
my being an old bachelor, is sufficient of it- 
self to bring me into great disrepute with 
some of my fair readers—if indeed | have 
any such—for they would naturally suppose 
‘that with all the ardor of my sex, | have 
The 
|Hext conclusion generally is, he must surely 
| be a very disreputable sort of fellow, if he 
“cannot get any one of the many scores of cer- 


| 


sought a wife and have found none. 


tain aged ladies in the land to return heart for 
heart; “especially,” say they, “if we con- 
sider, first, that when a man is resolved to 
marry, if he can, he will address almost any 
body; and secondly, an old maid” for the 
ladies, kind hearted though they be, will say 
harsh things sometimes, “ will marry almost 
any body, if she has an opportunity.” 

| Now I fear that most of the ladies, espe- 
cially the young ladies, who generally despise 
old maids and bachelors, (pardon me if Tam 
| mistaken) have come to a very unjust con- 
clusion respecting the old schoolmaster, and 
| I would at once remove the prejudice, which 
an opinion of his utter inability to marry is 
_well calculated to excite. 1 never whispered 
lteve but once, and that was near a half cen- 


ly are they all around me, before I see one || tury since, when I was just verging towards 
and=another drop off at the toach of death, ‘manhood; nor was I then rejected, but the 
whilst I remain almost the only relic of ano-_|| course of my true love ran not smoothly. I 
ther generation. Thus pass my thoughts in have promised to tell you wherein the current 
quick succession, from youth to manhood, and | was obstructed, but as yet I have not been 
from manhood to old age, and I am constrain- able to man my heart to the task. 
ed to ask, why do I live? Where is the good | We often hear of men who are good theo- 
that I can do, that [ am spared from all the | rists, but by no means possessing a practical 
host who entered with me into the strife of {turn of mind ; as for instance, a man isa 
being? } good theoretical, but a poor practical farmer, 
How very different are the gay delusions | mechanic, philosopher, or any thing else as 
of hope, from the actual creations of stern | the case may be. Now if you will allow me 
reality! We see the beautiful cloud in the 
distance, dyed in all the colors of light, but 
let us get into its midst, and we find it un- 
wholesome and fleeting vapor. Tis thus in tice is all on the bachelor side of the question. 
life, or at least I have found it thus. I pre-|| In my contentions with misogamists upon this 
figured for myself all imaginable good, and |) subject, | have great advantage ; for the scrip- 


the phrase, I will say that in theory I am a 
| married man, but not in practice. My theo- 
ry isall on the side of marriage, but my prac- 
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SCRAPS FROM 


tures, which are high enthority, warrant us | 
in believing that “it is not good for man to 
be alone,” that “two are better than one,” 
and that “ whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 
thing.” 
findeth a good wife findeth a good thing, for 


I suppose Solomen meant, whoso 


with due reference to his opinion, if this is | 
not it, 1 must say that I think a bad wife the | 
very worst thing a man can find. | 

Now sundry reasons occur to my mind) 
why a man should marry. — If he isa sad | 
dog who lounges about and makes no pro- 
vision for his family, his fellow loafers are | 
ready to excuse him, because his family is so | 
expensive that he cannot lay up any thing, 
and he therefore has no encouragement to 
work. Glorious excuse, this, for his idle dig- 
nity! Should he be a good pot companion, 
spending his time and money, when he should 
be assisting his wife, or instructing his child- 
ren, in revels and deep potations at the grog 
shop, how ready are his friends to call his help- 
mate a vixen, who will allow him no peace at 
home, and forsooth he is therefore driven to 
the brothel to find it in midnight brawls. Is 
he a prodigal, spendthrift, always contract- 
ing, but never paying debts? How can he 
do otherwise, since he has so flaunting a wife ? 
In short, few married men are compelled to 
bear their own burdens, but the poor wife 
must be their scape-goat. 

And just here, I might say a word or two 


o f some ladies, whom [ have known to es- 


cape the blame due to themselves, by laying 
it upon their unoffending children. Before 
they donned the matron’s cap, they were par- 
agons of neatness, the very embodiment of 
order and cleanliness, but now they will sit 
content from week to week in the midst of 
dirt and confusion, and excuse themselves 
because their children are so sadly mischiev- 
ous. We would pity them sometimes, but 


glancing at themselves, we find their person- | 


al appearance partake of the general sloven- 
liness, and we are constrained to think that 
the true origin of it is laziness. By my bach- 
elorship! (I swear by no greater oath) ! ab- 
hor such apostates from gentility; and the 
very sight of one has cured me of many a 
matrimonial fit. 

But there are far more praise-worthy rea- 


AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 





sons ‘fer marrying, than to find excuses for 


those faults, which ought to be made punish- 


able by the laws of the land. I will yield, 
to no man, married or bachelor, in high es- 
teem for woman. With all her faults-—and 
she is not free from human corruption—in 
moral excellence, she far surpasses man ; and 
[am strongly inclined to the opinion, that 
if she would undertake the task, she might 
| speedily change the face of society at large. 


Let her frown indignantly upon vicious con- 


| duct, whether it be disguised in the robes of 


fashion, or whether it appear jm its natural 
deformity; let the ladies use all their influ- 
ence to check the bad habits of those young 
men with whom they associate, firmly resolv- 
ing not to countenance those of loose morals, 
and there are few men who love vice so well, 
but that they love woman better, and rather 
than be exiled from the company of the lat- 
ter, they would not permit themselves to be 
captured in the toils of the former. Woman 


humanity, and we may never expect to have 
a Virtuous world until she determines to use 
her utmost endeavors to make it so. Enter- 
taining such opinions as these, I certainly 
cannot be looked upon as one who detests 
matrimony; nor would I have the ladies 
conceive on the other hand, that I have sought 
it, as one who felt as though he had no other 
business on earth, as one whe believed that 
the great end of his being was attained the 
moment he was married. 


ry. Since then the hope, and even the de- 
‘sire, has departed; but though I expected it, 
after my first disappointment, I never made 
the attempt. One was too old or too young; 
a second, too large or too small; a third too 
wise or too foolish, and so on to the end ; no 
one ever pleasing me altogether in every re- 
spect. In short I was looking for perfection, 
but never found it. At length I learned my 
error; for as 1 advanced in life, I was able 
to discover a greater number of faults in each 
one. I then determined to obtain a wife as 
near perfection as possible; and when I be- 
lieved that I had found the very one to suit 
me, I feared she was too nigh perfect to fan- 





cy me, and 1 shrunk back from addressing 


constitutes the saving clause in the bond of © 


_ Until I was near fifty, I expected to mar- 
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against this evil. He has appropriated to 
man one friend, whose friendship, if His will 


her, until a bolder suiter stepped in and car-| 
vied off the prize. Thus I have remained a 
bachelor contrary to my feelings, my desires | be executed, shall only end with the cessa- 
and my better judgment. '|tion of existence; and that that tie may be 
I do verily believe that no one of the hu- || more lasting, it is contracted in obedience to 
man family begins to enjoy life in all its full- | the warmest passions and strongest impulses 
ness, until happily married. We derive our ||of our nature, and is confirmed by the inter- 
highest temporal enjoymeats from our con- || vention of law, by the highest sanction of re- 
nexion with others. The child finds his chief! !igion, and in obedience to the behest of God, 
pleasure in the love of parents, brothers, | that a man forsaking all other of his kindred 
and sisters. The young man or woman who||shall cleave to his wife “till death them do 
leaves the paternal roof and the society of |] part.” 


the best and earliest loved, compensates for|| Alas! that I have never married! for a 





the temporary or enduring separation by lav-|jman but floats upon the surface of society, 
{| 


ishing the heart’s treasures upon dear and |\subject to every wind and wave that may 


well tried friends. But parents die: broth- | 
ers, sisters, and friends are scattered among | who shall serve as an anchor to keep him 





choose to toss his bark, until he gets a wife, 


the thousands who throng to the courts of | well established in his own proper place. 

Death, and link after link in the bond of af- But my candle flickers in the socket—my 
affection is broken, and he whom it bound is ||fire has burnt out—the midnight hour hath 
left to float without companionship along the | passed, and I must creep away to my single 
tide of time. 
him who only enjoys life as he feels his soul 


How cheerless the prospect to || bed—there to seek, in the forgetfulness of 





sleep, a respite from the goads of conscience 


There is no| always scourging me because I would not 


) stability in his happiness, because there i@ Do | marry when | might have done it—and dear 


~“ 


— 


permanence in the locality of those, who dis- |}reader, do as | now bid you, aod not as | 
pense joy to him; and after the first friends | have done; marry as soon as your judgment 
are away, lie fears to form new ties, lest they | convinces you that you ought to do so, and 
too may be severed, when he most needs the you will prove yourself wiser than the Old 
feeling of security they give. Schoolmaster. 

Bat ‘the Great Ruler has made provision 


—_—_—p————_ 


EARLY WO0OO’D AND WON. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Early woo'd and early won, 
Was never repented under the sun.—German Proverb. 
O sigh not for the fair young bride, 
Gone in her opening bloom, 
Far from her kindred, loved and tried, 
To glad another home ; 
Already are the gay brief days 
Of girlish triumph done, 
And tranquil happiness repays 
The early woo’d and won. 


Fear shall invade her peace no more, 
Nor sorrow wound the breast ; 
Her passing rivalries are o’er, 


Her passing doubts at rest ; os 
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The glittering haunts of worldly state 


Love whispers her to shun, 
Since scenes of purer bliss await 
The early woo’d and won. 





Here is a young and guileless heart, 


Confiding, fond and warm, 
Unsullied by the world’s vain mart, 
Unscath’d by passion’s storm; 


In “ hope deferred ” 
Till Hope’s swect 


she hath not pined, 
course was run ; 


No chains of sad remembrance bind 
The early woo’d and won. 


Her smiles and songs have ceased to grace 


The halls of festi 


ve mirth, 


But woman’s safest dwelling-place 


Is by a true one’s 


hearth ; 


Her hours of duty, joy and love, 


In brightness hav 


e begun ; 


Peace be her portion from above, 
The early woo’d aud won. 


————\)- 
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LOVE. 


TuHere are moments in the life of us all 
which are worth the rest of our existence ; 
and perhaps, it is one of them when the pure 
and guileless-heart first discovers that it loves 
and is beloved; at least, any one who saw 
Helen Stanhope, the heroine of our simple 
tale, would have thought so. 

She was sitting where her first love letter 
had found her, re-reading its contents, until! 
every burning and passionate word was gra- 
ven on her heart forever; the color mantling 
her fair cheek, and the light buoyant spirit 
smiling over her face, until one might have al- 
most fancied it the countenance of an angel, 
so little trace could be discerned of earth- 
ly care or sorrow. These deep and delight- | 





ful feelings were interrupted by the entrance | 


of her mother. 

“ Have you heard from our dear Lydia?” 
inquired Mrs. Stanhope. 

Helen timidly. gave the letter to her moth- 
er, and eagerly watched her countenance as 
she perused it. ‘There was nothing in its 
fond and gratified expression to check the 
warm, and glowing stream of her own 





| thing? 


thoughts, and flinging herself in her mother’s 
arms, she hid her blushing face in her bosom. 

“ There is one thing, my dear Helen,” said 
Mrs. Stanhope, when tney had both become 
somewhat more composed, “ there is one thing 
which gives me some little uneasiness—not 
that I entertain a single doubt of the honor 
and disinterested affection of Sir Harry Law- 
ton, but it is possible, from his having always 
met you here, moving in a style of ele- 
gance and affluence, he may be unconscious 
that your usual residence is a farm-house, 
and that you are portionless and lowly born.” 

Helen looked up with a momentary expres- 
sion of doubt, but it passed away in an in- 
stant, and she smiled in youthful confidence 
and trust, and said, 





|“ Mother will you see Harry Lawton when 


‘he comes this evening, and tell him every 
Then, if he repent of one single 
|word here traced, it shall be to me as if it 
had never been written. But should he re- 
‘main unchanged—” 

She paused in confusion, and deep blushes 
mantled over her face and neck. Mrs. Stan- 
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hope read and understood every feeling of|| The change from their present woy of liv- 
her guileless heart, and promised to do as she | ing to the bustle of home would doubtless be 
had wished. felt by both mother and daughter; but it was 
It would be making Helen out more than not that Helen dreaded, it was the separation 
a woman, if I were to deny that between then from her lover. With her mother’s permis- 
and the hour appointed for the’baronet’s visit, sion, she promised to correspond with him, 
she never once feared as well as hoped for its and it was agreed that the following sum. 
result, and recalled his high spirit and lofty mer he should come down and claim his be- 
bearing with foreboding sadness. But then| trothed bride. Sir Harry accompanied them 
he loved her! and love to the young is an al- | to the end of the first stage, and then quitting 
mighty and all-prevailing power, which will them with regret set off for the dwelling of 
ultimately surmount and subdue every obsta- his father, Lord Rivers, in Wales. 
cle in its path. | Mr. Dalton received his sister and niece 
Presently she heard his knock—his step’ with his usual kindness, and congratulated the 
upon the stairs—and the tone of his voice latter on her conquest. Not so Lydia, she 
reached her ears—it might be for the last appeared sullen and reserved; visions of 
time--the drawing room door closed. The splendor had sprung up in her young mind, 
crisis of her fate was come, and she sat down and the influence on her manners speedily 
by her little work table and buried her face became visible to Frank Egerton, her old lo- 
in her hands. ver, who marked the alteration with anger and 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour elapsed be-| regret. From the moment of Helen’s return, 
fore Mrs. Stanhope appeared, and one glance reserve and coolness took the place of the 
at her countenance was enough for Helen; warm, sisterly affection with which the cous- 
her long restrained emotion gushed forth with-| ins had hitherto regarded each other; and 
out control, and tlie tears she shed were those) when two months had elapsed without bring- 
of joy and thankfulness. ing any tidings of Sir Harry, Lydia was ne- 
“I know how foolish it is to cry when | ver tired of taunting her cousin with the de- 
am so happy,” she said, raising her dark eyes, sertion of her noble lover, until Helen might 
still glittering through their dewy fringe— have exclaimed in the words of an old and 
“but I could not help it, my heart felt burst- popular Scotch ballad— 
ing.” Mrs. Stanhope affectionately kissed “That I am forsaken, some spare not to tell : 
her daughter’s cheek, and led her to her im- I'm fashed wi’ their scorning, 


patient lover. Baith evening and morning, ; 
Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi’ a knell.” 


If there were moments when Sir Harry 
thought of his noble house, his proud, aristo-| But she was too happy and too trusting not 
cratic father, it was when far removed from to bear all this with indifference, and her meek 
the witchery of Helen’s voice and smile. In and gentle replies often went to the heart of 
her presence, every thing was forgotten but her thoughtless cousin, who, but for a bitter 
her. spirit of envy would have fallen on her neck 

Mrs. Stanhope had come to town to receive | and prayed to be forgiven. 

a small legacy bequeathed to her by an aged | = The long and anxiously looked for epistle 
relative, and that business at length conclu- at length arrived, to gladden the heart of her 
ded, she determined no locger to trespass to whom it was addressed. Its contents 
on the hospitality of the kind friend who had , would be as interesting to the general reader as 
invited them to make her house their home all love letters usually are, save to the parties 
during their stay. An early day was there- concerned. Be it sufficient to know, that it 
fore fixed for their return to the farm, where | contained “thoughts that breathe, and words 
she resided with an only brother; looking af- } that burn,” but it was quickly followed by an- 
ter his house, and supplying the place of a mo- | other from the father of her lover, which con- 


ther to the beautiful Lydia Dalton, his only | sisted only of a few brief and chilling senten- 
child. || ces. 








——, 
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“He had heard of the engngugnent, or »sasher f trothed, 


he should say, entanglement, of his son. Miss 
Stanhope must be aware thatthe alliance would 
be a most unequal one; and he relied on her 
honor and good feelings to break it off, and 
to return any letters which Sir Harry might 
in future send to her, unanswered and uno- 
pened.” He coucluded by assuring her that 
that their union could only be consummated 
at the risk of his eternal malediction. 

Long did the desolate girl sit with this let- 
ter in her hand, which had so rudely crushed 
every bright and fondly cherished hope. 


knew that in the first burst of human misery 
it was mockery. But she bent over and si- 
lently kissed the pale brow of the youthful 


Helen remembered that she had yet a mother, 
a fond and anxious mother; and for the sake 
of that beloved parent, she strove to shake 
off the oppression which seemed weighing her 
spirit to the earth, and to reflect on what was | 


proper to be done in this hour of painful trial, ||ahe, for the first time, became aware that — 


She could not bear to part from Sir Har- 
ry, without one single word of explanation or | 
adieu, and therefore enclosed a few lines to. 
him, in a letter addressed.to Lord Rivers; in 
which she begged 40 assure ‘his lordship, that 
his confidence had not been misplaced, and 
that, Harry Lawton 
would never be more to her than a very dear 
friend. Her farewell was affectionate and 
womanly ; a wish to spare his feelings caus- 
ed the suppression of much of that tender- 
ness, which her broken heart had longed to 
pour out before him; and passing over what 
she felt, in silence, she entreated him to forget 
her, and called on Heaven to shower down 


without his consent, 


its choicest blessings on her who might be) 


his future love. 
Pure minded as Helen was, and unhack- 
neyed in the world’s ways, it never occurred 


to her to suspect that Lord Rivers would sup- | 


press the note entrusted to his care. This 
was actually the case. His lordship was him- 


self too much moved by the touching appeal | 
of the devoted girl, to suffer it to pass into | 


the hands of his son; Sir Harry remained in 


ignorance of any correspondence hav- 
aken place between his father and be- 


M rs. | 
| 
Stanhope offered no consolation; she well 


| 
| 


LOVE. 


Her long one, ener, surpri- 
sed him, and when he found every letter re- 
turned unopened, he soon ceased to humble 
his proud spirit before one who thus scorned 
and trifled with him. There was no media- 
ting voice to whisper how often these precious 
epistles had been pressed to the lips and heart 
of her to whom they were addressed; and 
‘what bitter tears had been shed over them 
before she consigned them to her mother, to 
enclose and direct them to one, whose loved 


name must never be traced by her 
The morning after 


again. 

Helen had received 
Lord River’s letter, she unclosed her eyes 
with a vague and dreamy recollection of the 
occurrence. 





Again she slumbered on her 


| pillow, and prayed to be permitted to slumber 
sufferer, until roused by her caresses, poor | 


on a little longer in forgetfulness ; but her 
hand resting on a little locket she wore, all 
‘the vivid remembrances of lost happiness 
started up and weighed on her mind like lead. 
|) She groaned in anguish and bitterness o 
spirit, and as she raised her eyes to Heaven, 





some one was sitting beside her bed, and 
watching tenderly over her troubled repose. 


‘It was Lydia, her eyes swollen with crying, | 
‘her countenance subdued by sorrow. 


She 
| lifted the burning hand of the young sufferer 


'\to her lips, and wept over it; they were tears — 


| of penitence and regret. 

| “Forgive me! Oh, forgive me!” she sob- 
bed out, ** and let us love one another again, 
_as we used to do.” 

Helen flung her arms around her cousin’s 
neck, and laid her weary head upon her bo- 
|| som ; ; “I have at length regained a friend,” 
| she said, “and for the rest, thy will, oh God, 
\not mine, be done! Teach me, I implore 
Sie to bear thy chastening meekly, and with 

a thankful spirit.” 








| Long did the two girls pray to Him who 
‘alone can send an answer of peace, and the 
calmness she sought once more gleamed on 
'|Helen’s brow, as she returned the fond kiss 
| of her anxious mother, and affectionate smile 
‘lof her warm hearted uncle. 

| From that moment the name of Sir Harry 
'| Lawton became an unknown sound, and his 
very remembrance gradually passed away 


‘from the minds of all save one, who secretly 
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FIRST 


cherished it in her heart. She often longed 
to speak of him to her mother; to ask her 
if she thought he could have obeyed his lath- 
er’s mandate and forgotten her; but the wor 

died away upon her lips unuttered, and she 
continued to suffer in uncompiaining silence. 
Lydia, cured of her momentary thirst lor 
But he: 
own recovered happiness did not render her 


unmindful of the total wreck of ber cousin’s, 


splendor, returned to her old habits. 


and she was constantly forming little plans | 


and parties of pleasure to wean Helen from 
dwelling on the past, who was too grateful 
for her kindness, not to endeavor to look plea- 
sed and happy. 

And she succeeded so well, that even her 
There is but 
one to whom the secret mysteries of the hu- 


watchful mother was deceived. 


man heart are known, and He regardeth its 
sorrows in love and in mercy. 

The following summer brought an addition 
to their little parties in the person of a Mr. 
Ackhurst, whe came down to L 


for his 
health, and rented the next house to that oc- 


cupied by Mr. Dalton. 





Helen met him at 


the residence of a friend, and attracted by || 


something in the demeanor of the feeble old 
man, exerted herself to please and amuse him, 
and, in spite of his stern and reserved man- 
ners, she succeeded. She was glad to take 
his arm during their evening walks, in prefer- 
ence to making that unlucky number, a third, 


And_ when his feeble steps could no longer 
keep pace with the buoyant activity of Frank 
and Lydia, she would rest with him on a rus- 


tic seat, until the lovers felt inclined to return. | 


On one of these occasions, Helen gather- 


ed a profusion of flowers, and sat at his feet | 
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silence to collect the scattered flowers, while 


her tears fel! on them like rain. 


“Did you know him then ?” inquired the 


iid man with a keen glance. 


* Yes—he 


while in London.” 


visited at the house where | Was 
Staying, 

** He is about to be married !” 

Helen wrung ber hands, but no exclama- 
tion escaped her trembling lips. 

“A report to the same eflect reached me 


some time ago,” continved Mr. Ackhurst, 


jeither unmindful or unconscious of the pain 


he was inflicting, “but I believe that his fa- 
ther, Lord Rivers, acted very ill in that affair ; 
sacrificing two young and fond hearts at the 
altar of his accursed pride and ambition.” 
Helen trembled at the vehemence with 
which he spoke. “His lordship was not 
surely so much to blame,” she said ip a sooth. 
“ He probably had higher and no- 
bler views for his only son, which an al- 


ing tone. 


liance with an unknown and portionless girl 
| would have frustrated or destroyed.” 
_ Did she love him? Did the girl love 
‘him ?” said the old man. 

“ Dearer, far dearer than her own exist- 
ence.” 

“Then wo to him who on any pretence 
has sought to divide them,” 

“Still a father’s ambition and pride mayebe 
urged in behaif of Lord Rivers,” said Helen 


] afier a long and painful silence. 
where two of the parties happen to be lovers. | 


“Do you plead for him?” said the old 
man, parting away the bright curls from her 
forehead, and gazing sadly and tenderly on 
her face. 

“Oh God! this is too much—I cannot 
bear it.” 


In striving to sooth the anguish which shook 


wreathing them into garlands, and listening | his feeble frame, Helen forgot for a while, her 


to his words, and replying to his remarks| 
with the affectionate attention of a child. | 
“ By the bye,” said Mr. Ackhurst, abrupt- 
ly, “1 beard from a dear young friend of| 
mine yesterday—Sir Harry Lawton !” 
The flowers dropped from the trembling 
hand of Helen, and looking eagerly up, she 


exclaimed in a wild and passionate tenderness, |, 


“ Tell me, is he well ? 





ls he happy ?” 


own cause of suffering ; and this last, worst 
blow of all, Harry Lawson’s inconstancy ! 
Yet she had bade him forget her and be hap- 
py; vainly trusting in her own strength, and 
thinking that she should rejoice in such an 
event. The moment of bitter trial discovered 
‘to her her weakness and her all enduring love. 

They had both somewhat recovered their 
composure when the lovers returned; but 


But sadder thoughts succeed this burst of } Lydia’s clear, ringing laugh smote painfully 
irrepressible emotion, and she bent down in \| on the ear of her unhappy cousin. 








= 
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** You have not been idle I see,” said Frank 
Egerton, pointing to the flowers, and lifting 
up a wreath of white roses, he placed it on 
the brow of Helen, and asked Lydia, if she 
did not look like a bride in it. 

The allusion was too much for the almost 
broken-hearted girl, and uttering a low, thril- 
ling expression, she sank fainting at his feet 


—and in that state was borne home to her | 


anxious and alarmed mother. 

The following morning, at an early hour, 
Mr. Ackhurst called at the farm to inquire af- 
ter the health of the invalid. His step was 
firmer than it had been for many weeks, and 
a self-satisfied smile played over his aged 
face. | 

Helen was up and sitting at the open case- 
ment; but she still looked pale and sorrowful. 
The old gentleman took her burning hand, 
and ‘pressing it affectionately bade her place 
her trust in Providence, and prophecied that 


many happy days were yet in store for | 


her. 

Helen shook her head with a sad smile, 
but yet she felt grateful to him for his kind- 
ness and attention. Some days afterward by 
the advice of her mother, who thought the 
air would do her good, Helen ventured out, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Ackhburst and 
Lydia. The quiet beauty of a summer’s 
evening, shed its holy influence over her 
calmed spirits; and her affectionate cousin 
marked with pleasure the kindling of her | 
hitherto pale cheeks. She sounds of an ap- | 
proaching vehicle were heard, and a travel- 
ling carriage covered with dust, dashed by 
them with great rapity; in another instant: 
it stopped abruptly, and a young man alight. | 
ed and advanced toward them. One glance 
was enough for Helen: she trembled violent. | 
ly, and clung convulsively to the arms of her | 
companions for support. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sir Harry, | 
as he approached near enough distinctly to 
recognize them, “ My father, and my Hel-. 
en!” 

His father! The whole truth burst sud- 
denly on the mind of the bewildered girl as 
she heard these words: the whole blessed 
truth! and she felt that there were indeed 


FIRST LOVE. 





happy days yet in store for her. The soothing 








voice of her lover did not serve to dispel the 
mists which were gathering over her mind. 
She felt like one ina dream. She was con- 
scious that their hands were joinéd, and a fa- 
ther’s blessing breathed upon them ; then all 
was a blank until the tears and caresses of 
Lydia recalled her again to life—to a new 
existence of hope and joy. 

Lord Rivers was not naturally a bad heart- 
ed man, although selfish and ambitious; and 
the anguish he saw his son daily enduring, 
while under the conviction that her he so 
passionately loved was false and unworthy of 
him, smote him to the heart. At first he 
trusted to the sophistry of those who assert 
that time, or change of scene, can eradicate 
a deeply rooted affection; but the wasting 
form of Sir Harry taught him the fallacy of 
such a trust; and at length he determined to 
‘see and judge of the beauties and virtues of 
cher who had enthralled the mind of his son. 
The quiet and touching sorrow which so 


'|strongly marked her countenance and man- 


ner, and the affectionate confidence and at- 
tention which Helen bestowed on the destroyer 
of her peace soon subdued and softened every 
proud and aristocratic prejudice ; and he at 
length wrote that letter to Sir Harry which 
had been the means of bringing him down to 
L 





All this was explained in fewer words than 
I have taken to write it. And if Helen no- 
ticed that her lover looked paler and some- 
what graver and older than when they last 
met, and he observed her fragile and delicate 
| form, each remembered that it was love which 
‘had wrought the change. 

There is but little more to tell, as I shall 
not attempt to describe or particularize their 
joyous or simple bridal, or the feelings of the 
beautiful bride, when Frank Egerton held up 
the wreath of faded roses before her, and re- 
minded her of the prophecy. They were of 
mingled happiness and gratitude to that God 
who had wrought so mercifully for her, since 
then changing her mourning into joy. And 
Lord Rivers, in his declining years, cheered 
by her smiles, or soothed by her affectionate 
tenderness, found no cause to wish that the 
wife of his son had been other than the gen- 
tle Helen. 
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USTINE, IN 1835-6. 


BY MRS. M. 


E. GIFFORD. 


“ By Stelle’s stream there is a voice of wail, 
And woman’s eye is wet—man’s cheek is pale. 
. > * * * . 
Lady! we know not, scarce with life we fled, 
But here is one denies that he is dead. 
He saw him bound and bleeding— 
* 


* - > * > 
She totters—falls— 
He to his own a comforter will send 
The promise of the Father, who shall dwell, 
His spirit within them.” 
The Barracks were deserted. 


ed the departure of the regiment stationed in 


As I view- 


our city, I could but predict an unsuccessful 
termination to the removal of the Seminoles. 
It was true hostilities had not commenced, and 
the regiment was ordered to repair to Fort 
King, to intimidate the Indians to remove 
peacefully, to their new hunting-grounds.— 
The treaty made at Payne’s Landing was to be | 
ratified. Knowing the character of Indians, 
I had little faith that they would leave their) 
Fatherland without bloodshed. That the at-| 
tachment they have to the land of their na-| 
tivity is ingenerate with the savage—their an- | 
tique mounds—the veneration they hold to-. 
wards their buried dead, can well attest. | 
well knew there would be dissatisfaction ex- 
hibited at the thought of seeking an unknown 
shore, however rude, aod filled with uncount- | 
edgame. The land of flowers was more con- 
genial to their physical comfort, combined 


with associations dear to even uncivilized 
i 


memory. At the time of the treaty hereto- 
fore alluded to, Osceola was required to affix 
his name—his countenance betrayed the en- 
mity he felt, and throwing the paper from him, 
he immediately drew his knife, and exclaim- 
ed, “ This is my signature.” He was not, it 
was known, the Chief of the Seminole, but he 
possessed great influence in their councils, 
and he was skilled in the white man’s milita- 
ry tactics. It was rumored he was instruct- 
ing his followers in civilized warfare. As I 
ruminated upon all these unpleasant things, 
and listened to the last footfall of the soldiers, 
I could but regret their departure, and pro- 
phesy future ill. 

It was not long before the flower of our 


} 


ment, or market square, in order to form a 
Fort Marion Was 
to be guarded, and held as a refuge for de- 
This 


chilling reception, in contrast with our plea- 


company for our defence. 


fenceless woman. fortress offered a 


'sant homes. There were but few cells that 
| contained the blessing of light, and the damp 
| walls emitted a nauseous odor. There are 
rooms that have never been unsealed. Some 
_ suppose that they are mausoleums of the dead; 
living victims incarcerated by Spanish enmi- 
ty. Curiosity encouraged some individuals to 
open a sealed room, and a skeleton of a hu- 
man being was the result of their labors. Ma- 
ny who are in love with the marvellous, be- 
lieve these apartments contain ingots of gold, 
secreted before the change of flags. This 
Fort is said to be impregnable, and it is said 
to have cost the King of Spain seven millions 
of dollars: it is built upon a commanding site, 
and allures the lovers of romance to prome- 
nade around the premises. 

Here the dark-eyed Spaniard wanders with 
his senorita to inhale the sea breeze, and en- 
joy with her the mixed harmony of nature’s 
| harps, as twilight hastens on—the warlike tat- 





‘too—the boatman’s song, and the music of 
his propelling oar, the dash of the sportive 
porpoise, the melancholy moan of the far-off 
breakers, the graceful sea-bird skimming the 
blue wave, and the nearer view of Anastasia 
and Fisher Islands, with their gift of spicy 
groves and luscious fruit. 
dezvous for all classes, until this beautiful re- 
treat was guarded by the “cannon black 
mouth,” and the startling cry of the sentinel 
of “ who goes there?” warned the admirers 
of nature to prepare for other than peaceful 
views. 

Hostilities soon commenced. The wan- 
dering Indians were near our city, breathing 
desolation in their pathway, capturing slaves, 
bearing off provisions, horses, and weapons of 
destruction, to assist them in their dark deeds. 
By an order from Gen. Hernandez, the com- 
pany recently formed, and consisting of the 


Here was the ren- 





youth was warned to appear at the monu- 


young and brave, was sent to protect the lives 
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and property of the neighboring planters. A 
small party of disorganized Minorcans were 
left to defend the city, but whose knowledge 
of theoar and fishing line far surpassed the 
use of fire-arms, or acquaintance with the 
drill. 
where the savage foe rushed upon those youth- 
The 


defeat, and hurried retreat, caused the Gene- 


Then came the battle of Dunlawton, 
ful heroes in overpowering numbers. 


ral to order out the Minorcans to cover the 
retreat of the defeated. The scene that pre- 
ceded their departure | shall never forget. 
Shrieks upon shrieks resounded through the 
streets, front wives and children. The seeds 
of sedition were quickly rooted, and soon evi- 
denced by the murmurings of the men. The 
Minorcans were willing to guard, and if occa- 
sion required, to fight for their pledges of af- 
fection; But to leave those dear ones unpro- 
tected, for the purpose of saving the lives and 
property of others, was a thought incompati- 
ble with their view of justice. It was well for 
them that their officers were not Minorcans, 
for by their eloquence and soothing language, 
they succeeded in winning them to perform 
their duty, and saved them from imprison 
ment, and perhaps an ignominious death.— 
They departed, and with them our only pro-| 
tectors. | 

Weary days and sleepless nights followed—_ 
we were left in agonizing suspense. We 
knew not who might be the first to mourn 
departed kindred. 

“Have you heard of the massacre?” in-. 
quired a friend. My imagination excited to. 
all visions of savage barbarity, immediately | 
conceived the idea that our friends were way- 
laid and murdered! I could not reply. My, 
friend related the dreadful rencontre of Dades 
company in the interior of Florida. 

There can be no greater misery than a life 
of terror, and to add to all the horrors of our 
situation, there were times when the harbor 
was destitute of a suil to bear away defence- 
less woman from theenemy. We could have 
been easily surrounded, and like Dade’s com- 
pany, devoid of hope and succor. I was at 
this time left by my lawful protector in an an- 
tique looking dwelling, in former times the re- 
sidence of uuns ; the dismal looking terraced 


}and burnt alive. 


| the youth. 


AUGUSTINE. 








|rusty bars and bolts, added to my fears. I 
could not close my eyelids, but the sound of 
the time-honored walls giving evidence of de- 
cay, would, by the help of imagination, be 
converted into the stealthy step of a painted 
Indian, with raised tomahawk, to destroy my- 
We were ofien agitated by 
One morning I was awakened 
before the stars had become dim by the glare 


self and children. 


false alarms. 


of daylight, by shrieks of agony. -The minute 
‘guns gave their signal, and the booming of 
‘the cannon, added to the solemnity of the 
| sound. I hastened to ascertain the cause of 
disturbance. It was an aged mother and her 
daugiiter, Minorcans, their grey and dark hair 
mingling in disorder, their dress disheveled, 
and their attitudes betraying the intense ago- 
ny of their minds, Clasping each ‘others 
hand, they ran through every street, scream- 
ing and alarming the whole city. I learned 
that two Minorcan youths had gone, the day 
previous, into the country, to procure provis- 
ions. The elder,and son of the distracted 
mother here mentioned, was overtaken by the 
Indians about two miles from the city, and 
shot. The younger escaped, concealed in 
the palmetto, and witnessed the awful sight of 
seeing his comrade dragged into a hut near by, 
After igniting the building, 
the savages danced around it until it was a 
heap of ashes! It was no wonder that dis- 
traction had set her seal upon the kindred of 
The bell of the Roman Church 
tolled: mass was said: and this was the last 
of Jeneva! 

The fear of savages almost crazed the wo- 
men residing in the country. The daughter 
of a planter left her father’s abode to stay with 
a brother, who lived a few miles from his old 
homestead. When she arrived, her brother’s 
slaves entreated her return to parental protec- 
tion, as she had come to an old accustomed 
haunt of savages. Her nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung; affrighted and dispirited, 
sie sought the city for a refuge. It was not 
long before her father was aroused by savage 
yells, and with two little sons, escaped to the 
city in almost a sta‘e of nudity. A neighbor, 
who had sought this abode for greater safety, 
was shot dead, in endeavoring to escape.— 








apartments, and the dilapidated state of the 


This youthful daughter escaped the scalping 
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knife, but who can ward off the arrows of 
death? She has since married, and now sleeps 
in death, far from the land of her nativity. 

We soon had fresh cause of alarm. 
ral negroes had run away from their masters, 
carrying away money and horses, to join the 
savage foe. Many were thought to be disaf- 
fected, and stimulated by the hope of booty 
and freedom, might be induced to fire dwell- 
ings. Indians are said to be afraid of houses, 
the white man’s home—a cluster of dwellings 
they avoid, unless strongly provided against a 
surprisal fromthem. Our houses were our 
only hope ! 

Sympathy is an attribute of deity, an an. 
gel’s gift to mankind. Our defenceless state 
awakened the feelings of the warm-hearted 
Carolinians in our behalf; and they hastened 
to succor and relieve. ‘They were willing to 
forego the luxuries of home, and dear kindred, 
to answer the loud call of humanity. Many 
of those Volunteers were formed so slight, and 
of such tender years, as to be scarcely able to 
bear the weight of knapsack and musket.— 
They were not designed for our protectors 
but forashortseason. Augustine was head- 
quarters to congregate the army, who as soon| 
as the volunteers collected, were soon order- 
ed out to camp. They were designed for 
the interior of Florida—the plan of their com- 
mander-in-chief was to surround and subju- 
gate the Indians, and keep them from the 
dangerous Everglades. How different were 
my feelings when | viewed the departure of 
the Volunteers, to the former view of san! 
drilled soldiers. Recruits that join an army 
for mere support of existence, can seldom be! 
excited to enthusiasm in any cause. War-| 
fare is their trade, they become inured to| 
hardships and dangers of war. Whata con-| 
trast was here seen—the ties of consanguinity | 
were forgotten—they were willing to immo- | 
late themselves, to save the lives of stran-| 
gers. And here I would remark, that, al- 
though the Volunteers returned, their ranks 
thinned by sickness, and harassed by a skulk- 
ing foe, deprived of the laurels of victory so 
enthusiastically sought by them, yet the i- 
tention of destroying the merciless savage can 
never be obliterated from the wells of mem- 
ory, by grateful and interested Floridians. 

21 


Seve. 





After the departure, we experienced a deep- 
er desolation than before. Indian alarms were 
more frequent, and daily news were brought 
‘from the country of loss of life and property. 
About this time, Mr. R., a gentleman pos- 





sessed of sterling merit, brought his lovely 
| wife and children to reside with me, but re- 
‘turned himself, to protect his property, which 
The mill 
was defended by a few workmen, and alto- 
gether insufficient to guard their lives. Mr. 
R. had been truly unfortunate: he had failed 


in business at the North, and sought the wild 


consisted of a saw-mil] and store. 


| shore of Florida for a maintenance. 


Previously to his leaving Philadelphia he 
chartered a vessel, and embarked all’ his 
worldly goods aboard—that vessel and crew 
were lost at sea! Bearing up against this ac- 
cumulating ill.fortune, he braved the ele- 
ments, accompanied by his wife and children, 
Mrs. R. left an aged mother, kind sisters and 
brothers, surrounded by every comfort to al- 
lure her to life,to cheer her husband in the 
wilderness. This devoted wife was willing 
to exclaim, in the language of the poet— 

“ Wher’er thou wilt: wher’er thou art, I feel not 

The want of this so much regretted Eden.” 

They formed a paradise within themselves, 
and content and prosperity smiled around 
them; their peacefulness was broken up by 
the Indian war. 

I endeavored to amuse my interesting friend, 
and kindly bestowed my leisure hours to di- 
vert her mind from useléss repinings. But 
who can administer to a mind diseased? Her 
swollen eye and pallid looks revealed the strug- 
gle within. She adored her husband, and the 
separation, and fear of savage barbarity, tor- 
tured her continually. A fortnight elapsed, 
when one morning her little son came run- 
ning to his mother with delighted loeks, ex- 
claiming : 

“ My father has come.” Mrs. R. changed 
color from the deepest crimson to the most 
corpse-like white, and finally burst into a flood 
of tears: the next moment her expressive face 
beamed forth the most radiant smile I had 


seen since she came to my house. He was 
| saved—the savages had not taken him from 


her! Alas, the adoration we bestow upon 





earthly affection, often proves our greatest 
is 
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woe! Mr. R. finding the war was unlikely 
to soon close, and the enemy scattered over 
the country, and around his former peaceful 
home; he selected a beautiful cottage, and 
installed Mrs. R. mistress of the pleasant do- 
main—evergreen trees and flowers of richest 
perfume, attracted the mock-bird and tiny 
nonpareil to make melody in the rich foliage. 
Many were the happy hours | passed in so- 
cial intercourse with Mrs. R. She was one 
to attract all who knew her, and instil perma- 
nent affection. Those who possess the great- 
er capacity of affection, can impart their feel- 
ings to the coldest heart, and soften and re- 
generate u misanthrope. Her conversation 
was replete with interest, emanating from a 
refined mind, richly cultivated. Her nature 
was love and cheerfulness. How often does 
sorrow select such natures for her victim. 
In the absence of her husband, she framed 
many plans to entice him to remain from his 
post of danger. Alas for human hopes and 
anticipations. 

Oa a Sabbath morn, as I was returning 
from Church, | was accosted by a friend with 
the inquiry, if I had heard the news. 

“Are the Indians near us?” said Il— 
* have you discovered moccasin tracks 2” 

“Oh no, not near us,” was the reply, 
“but it is rumored your friend, Mr. R., is 
killed, and his lady is in great distress.” 
Greatly shocked, I immediately sought to 
weep with my friend—the communion of 
tears is alone acceptable to the stricken heart. 
Long before I reached her home, 1 could 
hear ner moans of deepest anguish. I en- 
tered her room and found many kind friends 
surrounding the sufferer. She was sitting in 
a large arm chair, rocking with great vio- 
lence; her eyes were closed and swollen; 
her lips compressed, and she appeared en- 
deavoring to shut out the horrid vision her 
imagination was creating. I took her hand 
gently within my own, and gazed upon her 
sad countenance with heartfelt agony. I had 
always loved her—her deep sorrow endeared 
her the more to my ardent feelings. The 
moment she knew me, she raised her hands 
to heaven, and exclaimed, “Oh, it is you that 
well know what I have lost.” J rested my 
head upon her shoulder and wept abundant- 
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ily. As soon as I could command speech, I 
whispered hope from the doubt, that he was 
only missing, and might yet be restored to 
ber. “ This uncertainty is all that sustains 
said she, “but I shall soon know the 
‘worst; my friends have despatched a mes- 
‘senger,” and looking earnestly at a young la- 
dy sitting beside her, she inquired if she 
would go and ascertain any farther tidings. 
The young lady soon returned, but looking 
so distressed she could not speak. With in- 
‘tuitive fear, Mrs. R. broke out into renewed 
‘lamentations. 

* Tell me,” said she, ** I would know the 
worst—suspense is intolerable.” The dis- 
tressed girl acknowledged that his body had 
been found. Thescene that followed baffles 
description. I never wish to witness the like 
again so long as life is willed me. I have 
mourned the loss of relatives with unmeas- 
ured grief and hopeless despondency, and felt 
resigned to pass the ebon gate of death to re- 
unite; but this was unlike selfish sorrow ; 
my heart was torn with sympathy for anoth- 
er’s woe! I could not relieve, ] could not 
whisper hope. Despair was chiselling an 
epitaph—the doom of her husband was irre- 
vocable! ‘The transient hope to which she 
had clung, like a drowning wretch at the sight 
of a frail support, was shadowless—a bubble 
‘that had burst! Mrs. R. threw herself upon 
‘the floor, and shrieked and groaned in all the 
‘bitterness of despair. 
| “ Aud is he gone,” said she, * and have I 
no hope? His body found! Oh my Fa. 
ther—what have I done to deserve this be- 
reavement? My brain is on fire—I am mad- 
idened !” 
I] bid her remember her mother, and her 
dear children, that lived to love her; and 
‘brought the little one that bore his father’s 
‘name, and reminded her he was dependant 
Ned her for his daily nurture. All, and 
‘more than this, was soothingly spoken by 
other kind friends, but she raved incessantly. 

“My mother, my babe, my children—and 
think you they can fill his place? Would 
they were all dead, and he saved, I could 
have borne the loss and lived. But my hus- 
baud—oh, never can I survive this loss. He 
who has received no ruder greeting than the 
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is through wo we are brought to reflection, 
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caresses of a devoted wife, to be torn to pie- | 

| 
ces by savages—murdered, scalped, mutila. | 
ted. 


Oh that my head were waters, that I could | 


Speak not of comfort, [ know it not. 


steep the lava that is bubbling about my 
heart—it will not do, I must die to gain rest. | 
Do | not see him calling for aid—the struggle, 
the last despairing look, the piteous appeal 
for mercy, where mercy is never known. 
Consolation and comfort I know you not. | 
My maker has forsaken me. He alone could | 
save.” 

On perceiving some one kindly removing 
a miniature likeness of her husband out of 
her sight, she instantly exclaimed— 

“No, no, take it not away—I could fall 
down and worship even his resemblance: 





give me my only comfort.” Anelderly lady 


approached her, and impressively addressed | 
her: * My child, be still, and know that T am_ 
God ! 
idolatry, and not to isolate from Deity his | 
just right to our affections. It is the peculiar 
power of the tempter to allure mankind, un- 
der the guise of virtue, to commit evil; and 
the victim subject to that power is not aware 
of her transgression, until entangled in the 
meshes of her own web. The punishment 
of evil is awarded even in earthly existence. 
How often do we see a beloved child with- 
drawn from idolizing parents, to prove a bles. 
Be assured my dear suffer- 
er, affliction is the mentor to subdue and ele- 
vate the mind to thoughts of a hereafter ; it 


We are commanded to forbear from 


and the depressing reverses of life bestow 
‘The Lord gave, 
and he taketh away,’ happy are those who 
can forbear from earthly idols, and be resign- 
ed to the divine dispensation. 
evil in every indulgence, 
passionate love, and entire devotedness bear 
an upas that is given to destroy by Him who 
awards justice to all, and is a jealous God!” 

‘Oh it will not do! I can never reason,” 
returned Mrs. R. “Dam poor, worn down, 
forgotten of my maker! My husband was 
not prostrated by disease ; he had no wife to 
administer to his necessities ; no pious min- 
ister to fit him for Heaven—but was hurried. 


wisdom and repentance. 


Extremes are 


and enjoyments of their own home. 


The turbulence of | 





ly sent to eternity, when his thoughts were 
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revelling on the joy of soon being with us. 
Grief is my only luxury, it is not inconsist- 
ent with human nature! You are very kind, 
but I would to God I could die, to be with 
him forever more !”’ 

Days passed away, and through the indul- 
gence of grief, her babe was deprived of his 
accustomed nurture. The pitiful cries of the 
little one were distressing to hear. Sickness 
prostrated the mourner, and as one calamity 
is soon attended by others, the news of the 
loss of the mill soon followed, a valuable pro- 
It was burnt by the Iudians, and the 
widow was compelled to draw rations from 
Government. Time has passed away, and 
the Northern relatives of Mrs. R. have wel- 
‘comed the wanderer’s return to the comforts 


| have 


perty. 


never learned that she has been indemnified 
for her loss of property. Government is a 
sow puyimaster; and procrastination is the 
Bloodhounds 
are now the resort to subdue a foe full of du- 
plicity and treachery. The sickly sentiment- 


ality of some tender hearts would, had they 


waichword in this Florida war. 


the power, withdraw those auxiliaries from 
farther prosecution ; conceiving them a dis- 
honor upon Americans to resort to so mean 
and savage a purpose. Were our enemy a 
civilized foe, we then might agree upon the 
subject; as it is, we conceive the infernal 
machine too good an implement of destruc- 
tion to destroy those merciless Seminoles. 
Already have our expenditures increased dou. 
ble the amount of the land of flowers; and 
the military fame of the Union, whose former 
prowess, both in the navy and army, has been 
‘the admiration of the world, is now on the 
wane—bher stars shine dimly—the banner no 
longer courts the breeze of triumph—patri- 
otism and enthusiasm no longer stimulate the 
supporters of our country’s standard! I fear 
‘Osceola’s prediction will be verified, “ As 
long as the blood of the Seminole could crim- 
son their native soil, so long would the war 
be protracted.” And how many more inno- 
cent victims must fall to savage barbarity is 
yet to be known. The newspapers of the 
day continually record the most horrid mur- 
ders of women and unoffending infants. A 
|blot is on the escutcheon of our country ; 
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there must be “something rotten in Den-|\tian’s solace. She has humbly bent beneath 
mark,” or a period would be put to awe those | the cross, and communes with the children 
Savage marauders to transportation or peace. ||of our savior. The sun of her earthly love 


Mr. R was an uvoflending man, quietly and 
honestly pursuing an honorable subsistence ; 


he was found in the woods adjoining his mill, | 


—the internal parts had fallen out—his face 
deeply gashed, as it was supposed by his 
dirk, the silver handle of which lay beside 
him, the dirk gone. Alone he perished ! and 
these are the monsters we must commiserate 
and save ! 

His mourning widow has sought the Chris- 


Camden, S. C. 








has been shadowed by an imperious cloud, 
that obscures the pleasant sky of her happi- 


ness, still she perceives a light beyond dull 
scalped and mutilated—his body ripped opeu| earth, that sustains her parted soul; and she | 
‘calmly awaits the divine call to join her be- 


loved “where light forever shines, and joy 
forever glows.” 
nal life, she would have groped onward in the 
turmoil of life 


“In helpless, hopeless, brokenness of heart.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF AN OBSCURE PEDAGOGUE. 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods.”—Byron. 


O! give me but to roam the woods ! 
The dark, leaf-canopied, deep woods ! 
To bound throughout them like a wayward child, 
And waken all their echoes wild, 
As from th’ unbroken hush of years. 
Let me but leave anon the haunts of men ; 
Of sordid, selfish, soulless men, 
That mete their pleasure by their pelf, 
And base their merit on their skill in fraud ; 
Oh;! let me steal at whiles away, 
And hie me to the solemn shade, 
The woods’ deep harmony of solitude. 
What said I? Solitude! 
And is it solitude, where all 
Of nature’s life, and gaity, and love, 
On every zephyr dances bright, 
Resounds in every echoing shade, 
And teems on every bud, and flower, and beam? 
Can it be lone, where voices sweet 
Are pealing merrily from choirs 
Of feathered throats, and bright and noisy wings 
Are gyring in their insect dance ? 
There is no solitude in woods— 
There is no loneliness, the forest through. 
For even ’midst its august shades, 
Away from reach of human ear, 
Where never foot has pressed the mouldering leaves, 
But the soft panther’s tread, methinks 
I hear in such lone, desert place, 
The sound of voices—sweet and fairy sounds, 
Theear can hardly catch, and scarce 
Can understand ; and yet the heart 
Will move harmonious with the airy strain, 
And melt in its own gush of soul. 
Ah! tell me not ’tis fancy’s dream. 
It boots not-how a cool philosophy 
May, with a homely truth, dispel 
The bright illusions of the mind— 
If in the forest’s glorious solitudes, 








Fancy will aye assume domain, 
And with her magic touch convert 

The scenery, and sounds, and odors there 
Into enchantment—peopling it 
With lovely creatures of her own, 

Then let me to the woods, and revel there, 

On all imagination’s stores. 
But is there nothing in the woods, 

But the deep zest it gives to fancy’s flights ? 
Go-—mocking sensualist, to where 
The sun in splendor penetrates 

The grove’s green canopy, and mingles beam 
And shade in variegated sheen, 

Where every leaf is dancing bright, 

And with the playful zephyr’s wantoning, 
Where all the air is fraught with song, 
And every echo answers back 

The sounds of life and happiness ; and say, 
Does not thy spirit bound again 
With sympathetic joy, and rise 

On soaring wing of gratitude, with all 
Around thee up to heaven, and pour 
Thy thanks, with those of bird and insect, 

Into the ear of thine and their Creator ? 

Or go—and when the silent moon 
Is shining on the yellow leaf, 

And seek the shade where warbling sweet and low, 
The nightingale pours forth her tale, 

And far, the hoot of dismal owl 

Comes like a spirit’s moan upon the ear ; 
When sun-created zephyrs sleep, 

But the breeze of night soughs mournfully 

Through rustling boughs; and say, if there comes not 
A melancholy o’er thy soul, 

Too deep for utterance: perchance, 

As heavy as the brooding wing of fiend ; 
Perchance as bland and softly sweet, 

As is the dying musie of the Swan. 


Or if thou doubtest still the magie power 


But for this hope of eter- | 
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Of woodland’s varied scenery, 
Go to the forest when the storm 

Is lowering o'er it; when the sky grows dense 
And dark; when lawless lightnings leap 
The cloud-hung firmament across, 

Or rive the summit of the tempest-scorning oak, 
And crashing thunders, to their dens, 
Send cowering the beasts of prey ; 

When every songster’s silent and concealed ; 
When all in nature that is bright, 

And beautiful, and lovely 's gone ; 


And all that’s grand and terrible is there, 


Awaked into existence dire. 
And as the whirlwind scattering 
His trophies round thee, marks his pathway rude 
With chaos—Ha! dost shrink ? dost hide 
Thy head? Proud mortal, child of art, 
Hast thou not arrogated to thyself 
The title vain of Nature's lord, 
Waved thy weak hand, and called the earth 
Thine own ; and cans’t not stop the storm, nor hush 
One discord of the orchestra, 
Whose chorus notes appal] thee? Look 
At the lone eagle, as he soars sublime, 


** Amidst the war of elements,” 


On outstretched pinion slumbering, 


‘The clouds his cradle, and his lullaby 
The hurricane’s shrill howl. 


Yea, look 
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And envy ; and envying, hie thee home. 
Go, get thee to thine art-embellished hearth, 
And crouch thee there, and revel long 
On the false pleasures of vile sense, 
And dream not of fruition worthier 
Dispe! 
ction all thou'st seen 


Of human intellect. 
From recolle 

Of nature's beauty or sublimity, 

And keep thee where the voice of God, 
Through nature speaking, ne'er is heard. 

But hither, ye weary of the world, 

All ye that have grown sick of wrong, 
And revelry, and hollow mirth : 

Come to the forest, ‘tis an asylum sweet 
From all the clash and din of men, 

That stop the genial flow of soul, 

And sever man’s existence here from that 
Beyond the grave. Come to the woods, 

*Tis a museum beautiful 

And grand, of all that’s bright and gay in life, 
Or elegant in foliage. 

*Tis fancy’s gorgeous theatre : 

The poet’s home ; the muses’ sacred shade. 
*Tis more ; "tis Nature's priestless temple, 
Where Heaven receives from every heart, 

Its own ungarbled gratitude and praise. 





N. L. L. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


A passion which all feel—all should un- | 


derstand. The tyrant that governs us should 

not be a stranger, peradventure our ignur- 

ance of his whims and caprices may leave 

us totally unprepared to resist the extrava- 

gant demands that are sure to be made. But 

by an acquaintance with his nature, and pre- 
dilictions, we may by art and management 
} guide and direct the ruler set over us, whilst 
to himself and all others we only seem to 
follow. 

We know many, many who have just pas- 
sed the alphabet of life, who tay have had 
one romantic idea pass through their brain, 
speak in poetic enthusiasm of the universal- 
ity of love, and the eternity of its duration. 
Ask them what it is of which they are speak- 
ing, and which is so god-like in its nature, 
and they are mum. They tell you poets 
have written of it—lovers have talked of it, 
and perchance their own hearts have felt it. 
And it is from this last source that they un- 
fortunately derive all they know, or rather 
Feel; fondly hoping that all they then wish 
and believe may be realized. They have 


i 
| 








never taken the pains to analyze the passion 
which possesses them. They have felt its 


\throbs with emotions of rapture, and they 


are happy. They may have a confession of 
its return, and they are content. The haven 
of bliss seems ready to receive their barque, 
and they look on all as dross, save the trea- 
sure it carries. A wild state of fanaticism, 
which all who have passed their "teens may 
say they have experienced. What then is 
‘this wonderful passion, which, though it rules 
with a despot’s sway, invests the rod with 
which it chastises with the power of enchant- 
ment that intoxicates its minion, so as not to 
feel its oppressive power? What is this ty- 
‘rant that wounds one moment, and the next 
‘applies a balm, making those wounds plea- 
‘sant? This omnipotent agent that puts the 
bitter chalice to the lips, making it sweet to 
the taste? This compound of inconsisten- 
‘cies, vulgarly yclept love? Can it be defin- 
ed so as to make it intelligible to all? One 
poet would tell you 


“The cause of love can never be assigned, 
*T is in no face, nor in the lover's mind.”’ 
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Is lowering o'er it; when the sky grows dense 
love And dark ; when lawless lightnings leap 
loud, | The cloud-hung firmament across, 
appi- Or rive the summit of the tempest-scorning oak, 
And crashing thunders, to their dens, 
| dull Send cowering the beasts of prey ; 
d she | When every songster’s silent and concealed ; 
or be- When all in nature that is bright, 
lj And beautiful, and lovely ’s gone ; 
Joy And all that’s grand and terrible is there, 
eter- Awaked into existence dire. 
in the And as the whirlwind scattering 
His trophies round thee, marks his pathway rude 
With echaos—Ha! dost shrink ? dost hide 
” Thy head? Proud mortal, child of art, 
Hast thou not arrogated to thyself 
The title vain of Nature’s lord, 
Waved thy weak hand, and called the earth 
Thine own ; and cans’t not stop the storm, nor hush 
One discord of the orchestra, 
Whose chorus notes appall thee? Look 
At the lone eagle, as he soars sublime, 
. ** Amidst the war of elements,” 
On outstretched pinion slumbering, 
The clouds his cradle, and his lullaby 
The hurricane’s shrill howl. Yea, look 
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A passion which all feel—all should up- | 
derstand. The tyrant that governs us should 
not be a stranger, peradventure our ignur- 
ance of his whims and caprices may leave 

| us totally unprepared to resist the extrava-| 
gant demands that are sure to be made. But 
by an acquaintance with his nature, and pre- 
dilictions, we may by art and management 
| guide and direct the ruler set over us, whilst 
to himself and all others we only seem to 
' follow. 

We know many, many who have just pas- 
_ sed the alphabet of life, who myay have had 
one romantic idea pass through their brain, 
speak in poetic enthusiasm of the universal- 

‘low, | ity of love, and the eternity of its duration. 
Ask them what it is of which they are speak- 
ing, and which is so god-like in its nature, 
_and they are mum. They tell you poets 
_ have written of it—lovers have talked of it, 
nes not 
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And envy; and envying, hie thee home. 

Go, get thee to thine art-embellished hearth, 
And crouch thee there, and revel long 


On the false pleasures of vile sense, 
And dream not of fruiuion worthier 

Of human intellect. Dispel 

From recollection all thou'st seen 

Of nature's beauty or sublimity, 

And keep thee where the voice of God, 
Through nature speaking, ne'er is heard. 
But hither, ye weary of the world, 
All ye that have grown sick of wrong, 
And revelry, and hollow mirth : 
Come to the forest, ‘tis an asylum sweet 
From all the clash and din of men, 
That stop the genial flow of soul, 

And sever man’s existence here from that 
Beyond the grave. Come to the woods, 
*Tis a museum beautiful 

And grand, of all that’s bright and gay in life, 
Or elegant in foliage. 

"Tis fancy’s gorgeous theatre : 

The poet’s home ; the muses’ sacred shade. 
*Tis more ; "tis Nature's priestless temple, 
Where Heaven receives from every heart, 

Its own ungarbled gratitude and praise. 





N. L. L. 
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/ and perchance their own hearts have felt it. 
| And it is from this last source that they un- 
fortunately derive all they know, or rather 

_ feel; fondly hoping that all they then wish 
| and believe may be realized. They have 


/never taken the pains to analyze the passion 
which possesses them. They have felt its 
‘throbs with emotions of rapture, and they 


\are happy. They may have a confession of 


its return, and they are content. The haven 
of bliss seems ready to receive their barque, 
and they look on all as dross, save the trea- 
sure it carries. A wild state of fanaticism, 
which all who have passed their teens may 
say they have experienced. What then is 
this wonderful passion, which, though it rules 
with a despot’s sway, invests the rod with 
which it chastises with the power of enchant. 
ment that intoxicates its minion, so as not to 
feel its oppressive power? What is this ty- 
rant that wounds one moment, and the next 
applies a balm, making those wounds plea- 
sant? This omnipotent agent that puts the 
bitter chalice to the lips, making it sweet to 
the taste? This compound of inconsisten- 
‘cies, vulgarly yclept Jove? Can it be defin- 
ed so as to make it intelligible to all? One 
poet would tell you 


“The cause of love can never be assigned, 
’T is in no face, nor in the lover's mind.” 
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But here he speaks not of the feeling—the' 
passion itself, but the cause originating it, and 


would seem to make the cause and effect the 
| 


same; at least arising and remaining in the 
same place. It is negative information : 
Byron rapturously exclaims— 


“ Yes, love indeed is light from Heaven ; 
A spark of that immortal fire 

With angeis shared—by Allah given, 
To lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But Heaven itself descends in love ; 

A feeling from the God-Head caught, 

To wean from self each sordid thought ; 

A ray of Him who formed the whole, 

A glory circling round the soul.” 


The information to be gained from this rhap- 
sody is that love is something too spiritual, 
We do not 


yet understand it—let’s call on another poet : 
“ Love is a pearl of purest hue, 
But stormy waves are round it ; 
And dearly may a woman rue 
The hour when first she found it.” 


So says Miss Landon, whose theme was love 
—whose heart seemed to have been filled 
with it, or at least would have been had she 
found any one worthy—and I fancy there is 
considerable truth in it; but then it conflicts 
with Byron’s, yet as woman knows best, the 
palm must be given to the last definition. 

Is there none besides the poet who can give 
the information we are in search of? Quit- 
ting descriptive accounts of it we will have 
one warm from the heart, (its very seat.)— 
Surely we must now learn. Enquire of the 
“third age,” love’s peculiar season, of 


too etherial for common sense. 


“The lover sighing like furnace, 
With a woful ballad, made to his mistress’ eyebrows.”* 


He is rapt in thought—the very essence of 
the passion is kindling his featnres. Mark 
that kindling eye--that reddening cheek— 
hark! he speaks! Now we learn: No— 
*T was only a thought he wishes to preserve. 
He writes it: let him finish, we will ask for 
an inspection of those sublime emotions.—- 
°T is love, no doubt—mark him—he seems 
aimost to faint—he is in a revery—angel’s 
smiles’ play on his face—he dreams! Poor 
boy let him dream on, ’tis the sweetest dream 
of his lif" But we are in search of truth, 
shall we not wake him from his trance? No, 
we’ll softly take his scroll and read—whew ! 
poetry ! 


| “Ist. I once was gay and full of fun, 
And loved with my playmates to skip and run ; 
3ut love, oh Mary! love has caught me, 


And I fear the verge to which it has brought me. 


|“ 2nd. Oh love! thou art” . ° ° » 


| Here, we presume, he swooned; and from 
| the power of his emotions he could think or 
|| write no farther, failing to tell us what “ Thou 
‘jart, oh love!’ Yet his first verse tells us it 
‘\is something dreadful—bringing him to a 
verge—of ruin probably. Ai least we have 
learned this much of its influence over him. 
[t has inspired his genius, until with a poet’s 
| frenzy, he perpetrated—doggerel. 

What then have we gained from the sever- 
al sources we have gone to for information? 
‘Have we gotten into the rational of the pas- 
-sion—the philosophy of love? One says we 
can’t learn any thing about it. Another that 
.“ it’s light from Heaven.” No wonder that 

many are blinded by it. <A third says, ’tis a 
* pearl,”” fatal to her who finds it. 
‘the lover himself, who ought to know, and 
has just penned what he feels, exclaims, ** Oh 
| love! thou art—” stars, or amongst the stars, 
judging by the dashes of his pen. Shall we 
'weary in the investigation because our search 
is fruitless thus far? or prompted by a spirit 
‘of improvement and discovery, launch out 
anew into speculations of our own? The 
question is an important one; for, as we first 
‘remarked, we should know the tyrant that 
| rela us. As poets, poetesses and lovers 
| have failed to satisfy us, before we go to our 
lowe theories (for after all we may raise the 
‘truth as far as they) let us make a visit to the 
man of science. He who has made the hu- 
| man mind, and human affections the study of 
‘his life—the Metapnysicran. 
| Dr. Brown, on this subject, remarks that 
| Love is a vivid delight in the contemplation 
of an object, and a desire of good to that ob- 
ject.” Is this satisfactory? ‘The poet would 
‘object to it, because it did not have enough 
enthusiasm in it. The enthusiast lover, be- 
cause there is not enough poetry. Brown 
continues: “To love, then, it is necessary 





that there should be some quality in the ob- 
ject, which is capable of giving pleasure, since 
love, which is the consequence of this, is it- 
self a pleasureable emotion. There is a feel- 
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ing of beauty, external, ae or intellectual, || have not manv of my youthful readers expe- 
1; | which affords the primary delight of loving,| rienced one of these trances of the heart ? 
and continues to mingle with the kind desire Do you not recollect the object of your vouth.- 








me. | ithas produced.” Here, then, we have come ful affection ? Inexpx rienced, one pleasing 
to a plain and practical view of this great particular rendered the whole object perfect. 
sie humbug of - heart. There is no “light A sparkling eye told you there was love for 
er from meaven ” about - Nothing that a somebody. A pretty face proved that it was 
10U 3 pearl — metaphysically illustrate ; and) worthy to be sought. One smile betrayed to 
a is nothing that need bring you to the “ verge” | you that you had almost won. A kind word 
-_ —of ruin. It is simply a feeling of pleasure | settled the contest and you were happy.— 
te at the sight, or contemplation of sume object, Reason in this matter was set aside, prudence 
nig by the perception of some beauty, “either | was a poor sentinel, and common sense could 
5 | external, moral or intellectual,” and from a} not fight the battle unassisted. But experi- 
| native benevolence in our disposition, “ a de. | ence forgot not her functions. Anon, “ A 
_ sire of good to that object.” And is this all, | change came o’er the spirit of your dream,” 
CF- | some will ask, that love amounts to? This! for all as yet were but the reveries of a vir- 
ae is sufficient, but it is selfish. The lover only | tualsleep. The bright eye was dimmed—the 
a- | wishes well to the object he loves, because fair features were distorted—the kind saluta- 
We | that object has previously conferred a pleas-| tion was lost in an angry look. A change 
a jure. Even so: Dr. Brown best answers—/ has come—the disclosure was accidental— 
4 “Tf, as is sometimes strangely concluded, such | you sought the reason of the change. Truth 
'S @ | love be selfishness, it must be allowed at least, | dawned upon you. You withdrew your wor- 
ilst | that it is a selfishness which for the sake of| ship, feeling you had been the victim of a 
ne others will often prefer penury to wealth— | secret delusion. But you learned a lesson 
Oh | which can hang for many sleepless nights | you will never forget ; and bere I would im- 
“FS+ | over the bed of contagion, unwearied and rune| press it upon all who read this, that if they 
We | conscious of any personal danger—which can | ever fall into one of these hallucinations of 
aon | enter the dungeon, a voluntary prisoner, with-| the heart, to acquire such a command over 
. out the power of giving any other comfort | their feelings, that if ever the trance be bro- 
— than that of the mere presence of an object | ken, no dangerous malady may result— 
Phe | beloved—or fling itself before the dagger, || 
irst | which would pierce another breast, and re- || “The maid that falls in love, 
—een.. “use Goes out to sea on a shattered plank, 
ted Jjoice in nna the stroke. It is the sel- And puts her trust in miracles for safety,” 
fishness, which thinks not of itself. ‘The self- |, 
Our Jlishness of all that is heroic or generous in | unless she is ‘forewarned and forearmed.” 
~ man, I would almoat say the selfishness which | a 
is most divine in God.” I 
ae Is this not giving the passion a sufficiently | = a 
y of exalted character? What more can be ask-|| “The best may err,’’ says an incompara- 
ed for it? We admit that it may be univer- || ble bard; but how so glaring a blunder as the 
that sal in its influence, but cannot concede that || following could escape the detection of legis- 
HON it is so very eternal; and here the argument} lators, appears very extraordinary. A turn- 
ob- | would be as between the Baptist and Metho- || pike act was issued, in which appeared the 
puld dist. The Baptist would say, yon can’t lose| following clause: “ The trustees to meet to 
ugh your religion. The Methodist answers, he transact business the first Tuesday in every 
be- once backslided himself. No, replies his an- |month, unless it should happen to be ona 
WN  Itagonist, you never had it then. I would | Sunday, and then on the following day.” 
aw / y, Lonce loved, but have conquered it.— | - 4 
ne No, says one of those advocates for the eter- Tlic pout Bote Goi evieial lke 
a nity of first love, it was not love you felt ; in corporal eulilstiaioy Ghili 0 pelia en piailt 


ral nd thus the issue would be changed. But) As when a giant dies. 
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Nor weeps her eye— 
Or that the bosom you behold 
Ne’er breathes a sigh : 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


They go, a fresh and beautiful band, 
To the sunny sky of the “spirit land ;” 
To the music soft of an angel choir, 
They hymn their joy on a golden lyre; 
Gladly, ah gladly, they soar away, 

As a bird cncaged, or a child at play. 


They go while the rainbow of hope is fair, 
Its arch unbroken by sin or care ; 

While the rosy tint of their life’s young glow, 
Is as bright as a sunbeam on beds of snow ; 
And they pass as gently, as softly on, 

As the snow-flake melting, till all are gone. 


They go while untouched by the opening blast 
Which withering time on the old hath cast ; 
While fancy painteth the amethyst hue, 

With the diamond glittering and blending through, 
As the nightly host in their mildest beam, 

Or th’ impassioned trust of the lover’s dream. 


They go where the tendrils of love entwine 
Round the heart, untouched by the wintry wind; 
While the spring hath nought in its early bloom 
For its lovely one of despair or gloom; 

While each balmy urn on the flowering strand 
Sends forth rich odors through all the land. 


They go ere the lattice on which they clung 

Of its fairest and dearest hath lost not one; 

Till lost to the barque is its guide and stay, 
Tossing about on the trackless way ; 

They go while are mirrored their cherished forms, 
Which the stream of youth on its bosom warms, 


They go—and why should they linger here, 
Outliving all gifts that are sweet and dear, 
Till the crystal drop of the morning flies, 
And life’s fair stream at the fountain dries? 
Ah! mourn for things that to earth are wed, 
But not, ah mourn not, the early dead. 


Oh! think not woman’s heart is cold, | No! Womans heart is warm and true, 


Then say not that her smile, though gay, 
Will e’re beguile. 


Though meek and mild as morning dew : 
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APPEAL TO THE LADIES OF GEORGIA. 


BY A 


LADY. 


THAT woman in every age and clime has| 
been considered inferior to man in a mental, 
as well as physical point of view, is too trite 
for comment. Many assertions, however, 
have been advanced, with all the gravity of 
philosophic wisdom, in reference to the imbi- | 
cility of female minds, based on appearances 
which ever deceive the superficial observer, | 
rather than a careful examination of its real 
faculties. The voice of public opinion has, 
gone forth and declared that those lofty aspi-| 
rations, which inspire the son’s of genius, | 
belong not to woman; that her province is’ 
home; that her desires and efforts are not to! 
rise beyond the limits of a gay and fashiona- | 
ble life ; the routine of folly. The voice has’ 
been considered omnipotent, and woman, 
doomed and submissive, has yielded, or spent | 
her days in the vain remembrance of hopes 
once bright, but forever blasted. For this 
obvious reason, the energy of woman’s men- | 
tal powers has seldom been developed, but in 
every effort to attain the acme of her wishes, 
difficulties innumerable and almost insur! 
mountable have crowded her pathway. But. 
the dawnings of an era bright, and glorious, | 
begin to streak our literary horizon, and ere | 
long we confidently hope to see “the full! 
orbed sun” of knowledge shed his invigora- | 
ting beams over the valleys and mountains| 
of the South. 

The path of science has been cut out : we 
Georgia Female College has been erected, | 
and numerous facilities afforded to climb the) 
rugged steeps to the temple of wisdom. The’ 
Southern Ladies’ Book opens a field fair and | 
prosperous for the display of the intellect of 
the daughters of our sunny land, so ungener- | 
ously and unjustly disputed. In looking over | 
the contributors to this praiseworthy periodi- 
cal, our hearts have been pained to find 
the names of none of the young ladies of the | 
College enrolled. Why is it? Are none of 
the late graduates competent? Is there not 
enough talent among you to lend a helping 
hand to the support of this work? Are ye 
willing that this reproach shall rest upon you, 

22 








character? Shall it be so said, and tacitly 
'admitted? Shall anticipations so fraught with 
| promise as those entertained of you be blight. 
led by your supineness? No, no; we have 
too much confidence in Your Southern spirit 
and zeal for Southern literature, to believe 
otherwise than that our hopes, which are but 
in the bud, shall expand, blossom and fruc- 
tify to maturitv! Come forth, and cast off 
the stigma which rests upon our State and 
sex! Evince to the “Lords of Creation,” 
and the proud boasters of enlightened climes, 
who in their vanity arrogate so much wisdom 
to themselves, that there are depths in the fe- 
male mind, in which are imbedded the rich- 
est gems, which, with al! their profundity they 
have never fathomed! Are not such aspir- 
ings strong within you?’ As your eye glan- 
ces over the records of fame, do not longings 
after immortality stir within your bosoms ? 
And why should not woman enjoy those 
scenes of glory and honor which her imagi- 
nation clothes in so much richness and beau- 
ty? Is she unequal to the effort requisite? 
Is her strength but smal] and courage weak ? 
Her spirit is, indeed, timorous; and this has 
‘ever been one of those ponderous chains that 
| have bound her to the lew employments of 
life. Her desires and efforts need encourage- 
ment. She has so long been accustomed to 
exercise her faulties only in the domestic cir- 
cle, that when she comes forth, she is as the 
dove scared off her nest, and should be kind- 
ly cheered until the storm of feeling is past, 
and her composure regained. If the young 
ladies (particularly those to whom we have 
chiefly addressed ourself) will come boldly 
to the conflict, such walls of protection and 
defence wil! be thrown around them, that they 
need fear no attack from the critic. Come 
forth, we beseech you! exert your dormant 
| energies—let a desire for the improvement of 
| literature and society be the moving principle, 
and though you may not win a wreath so 
bright as the statesman and the hero, you will 
acquire a More extensive and important in- 
fluence. Let virtue and piety, whose soft 
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and persuasive influence will be more ot 
val, than the wild workings of passion, in | 





ters of Georgia! ye highly favored ones, on 
|whom science has shed her influence. Arise 
winning hearts to literature, be the aim of| and assert your mental freedom. Arouse 
your exertions. your latent faculties from this stupifying leth- 

Awake! ye Muse of the South! Lend|/agy! shake off this sluggish spell, and let 
thy influence, that imagination may range |;the breathings of your pens rise like the 
with the freedom of an angel’s wing over || morning dew on the flowers, which is exhal- 
fancy’s yet unexplored region! inspire ge-||ed to the skies. Come forth, and walk with 
nius, and light up thy every lamp to guide it | man, in equal dignity, the classic halls of lit- 
into yet untrodden paths! Arise, ye daugh.- | erature and knowledge. 





SONGS OF SPAIN. 


BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Cancion No. II. 


I saw him at the revel, 
Where the foaming cup ran high ; 
And the vaulted roof was ringing 
To hymns of victory ; 
With a thousand warriors gazing 
On him, their star and pride,— 
The golden spoil around him, 
And the Woman by his side! 


I saw him in the battle, 
When his raven plume arose 
Dark from its mountain eyrie, 
A death token to his foes; 
And the thousands following after, 
Where his trumpet rent the air, 
The watchword of the slaughter,— 
And the Woman too was there! 


1 saw a lonely valley, 

Whose place was far and deep, 
And amid the dark recesses 

Where Cantabrian shadows sleep ; 
Meet for the stern Guerrilla, 

His long last rest to share— 
But o’er him there was only 

The Woman weeping there! 


—— 


O fear not thou to die! 
For rather fear to live, for life 
Has thousand snares thy feet to try 
By peril pain and strife. 
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AN ELIGIBLE MATCH—A TALE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


I was sitting alone in my boudoir in astate | 
of enviable happiness, not in the dreary iado- | 
lence of having nothing to do, which would 
have been the heaviest punishment that the 
refinement of malice could have inflicted up- | 
on me, but in the luxury of abundant and plea- 
santoccupation. My guitar wason my knee, | 
a stand uf new songs was before me, a table | 
at a little distance was covered with books 
and drawing materials ; an embroidery frame 
stood beside it, which was only at present |) 
embellished by three leaves and a half finish- 
ed rose ; and in the distance was a small wri- 
ting-table, on which lay a list of the names of 
ten friends, from whom I had recently recei- 
ved letters, and a quire of Lavenne’s most ex- 
quisite paper, on which I intended to indite 
my aeswers. To all these sources of delight | 
was added the consciousness of unbounded 
leisure to avail myself of them. We had 
only arrived a few days ago at my father’s 





| 
' 


_ country house ; I was rejoiced to think that | 


the bustle of an unusually gay London season | 
was over, and that I was set free to repair my || 
faded roses and exhausted spirits in the pure 
air, and among the green leaves of the coun- | 
try. My parents had wisely determined to. 
invite no company, by the aid of whom they 
might transfer the habits of London to the 
quiet of the rural shades; and I looked for- 
ward to a summer of liberty, peace, and well- 
mingled and favorite employments. I was 
interrupted by the entrance of my mother ; 
she moved and spoke with remarkable anima- 
tion, and held an open letter in her hand. | 

“ Eva, my love,” she said, “ you have of- 
ten heard your father speak of Sir Terence 
Ormond, an old schoolfellow of his, who 
resides in Kilkenny.” 1 had. not “ often” 
heard my father speak of him, but I knew 
there was such a person, and I bowed my 
head in assent. “ He has lately come into a 
fine property,” added my mother; “and your 
dear father, who rejoices in the prosperity of 
others, wrote to congratulate him upon it a 
short time ago, and to tell him how much he 
wished to renew the friendship of their youth. 





ful days, and to become acquainted with his 
eldest son, whom report had mentioned to us 


as a fine young man. This letter is a most 


ere itifyiog and warm-hearted answer from Sir 


Terence; and he says that his son, Captain 
Ormond, is now travelling in England, and 
will be happy to come and stay a week with 
us. The letter was enclosed in a few lines 
from Captain Ormond—he will be with us at 
dinner time to-day.” 

I felt rather disconcerted that my scheme 
of quiet and liberty should be thus unexpect- 


edly broken in upon by the introduction of a 


stranger. 

“Is it not rather free and easy,” I asked, 
“to take people so immediately at their word, 
when they utter a hint of an invitation 7” 

“How dreadfully cold-hearted and inhos- 
pitable Eva is!” said my mother, turning to 
my cousin Penelope, who had followed her 
into the room. 

Now Penelope was not a young lady, but 
of that age when 

“The green leaves all turn yellow ;” 

and as she possessed neither beauty, money 
nor talent, she chose to imagine that her foot- 
ing in our family could only be sustained by 
paying the most obsequious court to every 
member of it. Consequently, she only an- 
swered this appeal by a kind of commenting 
shrug, which my mother might interpret into 
acquiescence, in her censure of my coldness, 
aud which | might construe into surprise that 
any fault should be found with so exemplary 
a daughter as myself. 

“I like the manners of the Irish exceed- 
ingly,’ pursued my mother, “ and their free- 
dom from all the English reluctance to mix 
in society without a formal invitation.” 

“You did not think so, mamma,” said I, 
smiling, “when Miss O*Halloran came to 
spend a month with us last summer, on the 
plea that you had once said to her you wish- 
ed she could see our tulip-beds.” 

“ The cases are not at all similar, Eva,” 
replied my mother; “ an acquaintance with 
Miss O*Halloran could lead to nothing; but 
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Captain Ormond, as the eldest son of a baro- 
net of large property, must be allowed to be 
an eligible match.” 

“Very likely,” said I, “but he may not 
be a more agreeable guest in a country house 
on that account.” 

“ Eva, I have no patience With you !”’ ex- 
claimed my mother; “ you put me in mind 
of the ‘ Spirit of the Frozen Ocean,’ in Lew- 
is’s Romantic Tales.” 

* To not utter such a libel on me, mamma,” 
I replied, “{ have just been looking over 
some new ballads of Moore’s, and I am sure 
they are enough to thaw all the ice in the Fro- 
zen Ocean.” I touched the strings of my 
guitar, as I spoke, and began to sing, 

““O! do not'look so bright and blest ;”’ 


but I suddenly stopped myself, fearful that the 


words might be supposed to be a personal 
satire on my respected parent, who looked 


anything but bright and blessed at that mo- || 
* 


ment, 


“ You seem resolved, Eva, never to do any- 


thing to oblige me,” she said. 


“Tam sorry to receive so bad a character,” 


I answered, “but how I disoblige you by of- 
fering to sing a new ballad, I am sure I can- 
not imagine.” 


“ You ought to be making preparations for 


the reception of Captain Ormond,” she said. 
“ Willingly, if necessary,” I replied, ‘ but 
what preparations have Ito make? Am I to 


strew the floor with rushes, like the damsels 
of antiquity, or te hold a colloquy on ways 
and means with the cook, like the notable || 


house-wives of modern times 2?” 


|be already married, and leave a clear field to 
‘her on her first introduction to the world.” 

“ The poor dear girl lamented it to me on- 
ly this morning, with tears in her eyes,” said 
my cousin Penelope. 
| “Really,” said I, half amused and half an- 
gry, “ you are all flatteringly anxious to get 
rid of me; but if Arabella wishes for a clear 
field of display, she may have it without wait- 
ing for my marriage. Should she feel incli- 
ned to secure to herself this ‘coming guest,’ 
who is so eligible a match, | am sure I shall 
throw no impediments in her way.” 

' “ You are talking ridiculously, Eva,” said 
‘my mother, “ Arabella is a very well-princi- 
pled, well-mannered girl, and knows that till 
she is come out, her place is in the back- 
ground ; and if she ever steps from thence, 


iset off her eldest sister to advantage.” 


'me married, However, mamma, if you de- 
sire me to change my morning employments, 
Lam quite willing to do so.” 

| My mother, pacified by this speech, led me 
to the drawing room, placed me at the grand 
piano, and set before me a very difficult Ital. 
ian bravura. 

| You remember this air,” said she, “we 
were all enchanted at hearing Grisi sing jit.” 


| 


| “Yes,” I replied, “ but [ am very doubtful 


it is transferred to a singer like myself.” 
| Accordingly I sang it over and over, but 


‘as my voice was not very strong, and my sci- 
| 


“ You ought to practise your last new Ital. |, ence not very profound, my mother was not 


ian song, Eva, and to select a dress to wear 


this evening.” 
“O mamma, have pity on me: I have been 


so wearied all the spring with blgnde and 
gauze, German airs, and Italian canzonets, 
that | had made up my mind to wear nothing 
but white muslin, and sing nothing but Eng- 


lish ballads, for the next month.” 


*« Eva, the subject is too serious for raille- 
ry; your father lives up to his income; he 


cannot give you a fortune ; you are one-and- 
twenty, your sister Arabella is seventeen, and 
will come out in another year, and I know 


she thinks it rather hard that you should not 


particularly satisfied with the effect, and de- 
sired me to practice the sol fa, and several 
‘running exercises for the voice, telling me that 
I had no reason to consider this any degrada- 
tion, for that the professional singers them- 
selves were often in the habit of doing the 
same. It was little comfort, however, to a 


told that she was occupied in the same drudg- 
ery as if she-had been a professional singer. 
After an unmercifully long practice, my port- 
\folia of drawings was produced, and all the 
inferior ones banished from thence; my mo- 
ther then accompanied me to my dressing- 











it must be for the purpose of endeavoring to | 


*¢ Poor Arabella !”’ | exclaimed, “ with such | 
a Cinderella-like lot, no wonder she wishes | 


whether the enchantment will continue, when | 





girl pining for ease, air, and freedom, to be | 
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room, and Laurette, my French maid, was 
My 


| 


mother, 1 am sorry to say, had always evin- |! 





summoned to the pending consultation. 


ced a great predilection for overdressing me. 
and on the present occasion she was resolute 
in maintaining that | should appear in pink 
silk and blonde, with roses in my hair. 

“And you must not wear your hair in bands 
Eva,” she continued, “ it makes you look jus! 
like a nun.” 

My mother spoke this as if a nun were the 
most pitiable and degraded of human beings! | 

“] will alter it to-morrow,” said I, * but | 
curls cannot be produced at a moment’s no-| 
tice.” 

Laurette, however, seemed resolute to prove | 
that they could ; for she flew for the curling | 
irons, which she was accustomed to wield with 
as little compunction as a familiar of the In- 
quisition administers the discipline of the 
thumb-screw, and began to exercise her skill 
in the production of tier after tier of round 
massive curls. Just imagine my sensation, | 
seated on a sultry July day, at the open win-| 
dow, with curliag irons close to my face, | 
branches of eglantine and jasmine around 
the window, a smooth spacious lawn beyond | 
it, birds sweetly singing, and the south breeze 
softly blowing! | 

We were all assembled in good time to re- | 
ceive our visiter, my father telling me that I | 
looked very well, and that “he hoped | was | 
properly aware what an eligible match was | 
coming into the house.” 

~ Captain Ormond arrived in good time, and 
proved to be a handsome young man, with 
easy agreeable manners; but as I was pre- 
determined not to like him, { prepared my- 
self to expect that the week of his stay would 
pass very unpleasantly. At dinner, after he 
had answered a hundred most affectionate 
inquiries after the health of his father, my mo- 
ther asked him if he had met with a family of 


| 


| 


the name of Germaine, distantly related to} 


us, who had been staying a short time in 
Kilkenny the preceding summer. 

He replied in the affirmative, and added, 
looking at me, “I fancy that I can descry 
something of a family likeness between Miss 
Warwick and Miss Germaine.” 

“You flatter Eva,” said my mother, “ Miss 


ELIGIBLE MATCH. 


| 
| 
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Germaine is reckoned very handsome; she 
is particularly celebrated for the beauty of 
er eyeias ies.” 

l cast down my eyes at the begit ning of 
his observation of my mother’s, hurt at the 


mock humility of it, for Miss Germaine was 


not half so well looking as myself. | should 
not have done so, howev ry had | been aware 
of the way in which she meant to conclude 


her speech; for when I raised my eyes, | 


| met those of Captain Ormond fixed on me 


with a half arch half contemptuous expres- 
sion, which evidently showed that he suspect- 
ed me of having affected to be very timid, for 
the purpose of displaying eyelashes which 
certainly might have rivalled in length those 
of Miss Germaine, or any other lady. 

Captain, Ormond, who seemed to interest 
himself much about the tenantry of Sir Te- 
rence Ormond’s estate, now asked several 
questions of my father concerning schools, 
and the condition of the poor in his vicinity. 

Mr. Warwick was fortunately able. con- 
sistently with truth, to give very satisfactory 
answers, but he rather wandered into the re- 
gions of imagination in the share which he 
ascribed to me of all the good done in the 
neighborhood. 

“ E-va devotes herself to the poor,”’ he said, 
“and isa perfect enthusiast in her love of 
‘schools. Ido not wish to check in her a 
feeling so amiable, but must tell her, even 
before you, Captain Ormond, that she is ex- 
ceedingly blameable in often exerting herself, 
against the advice of those older and wiser 
than herself, to a degree that is prejudicial to 
health.” 

I did not venture to rebut thisaccusation, 
although I could have done so with perfect 
ease; for the fact was, that I had often re- 
proached myself for paying so little attentioa 
to the schools and the poor, and resolved to 
do better in future. 

Captain Ormond, evidently tired of my 
praises, now turned to Arabella, who had 
hitherto sat in all the appropriate quietness 
‘and reserve of a younger sister, and began 
a conversation with her, by asking the ques- 
tion usually addressed to young ladies— 
| Are you musical ?” 

' “T am extremely fond of music,” Arabella 
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replied, ‘* but I sing and play very little. Eva||ed by my mother followed with equal want 
is such a proficient, that it quite discourages || of success, and I was then on the point of 
me, because I know every body who hears recreating myself by singing “* The Carrier 





us will make Comparisons to my disadvan- Dove,” when Arabella twitched it away, and 
tage.” substituted a German air in its place. 1 could 

“Probably, then, you prefer drawing,” not help looking angrily at her for her offi- 
continued the captain. ciousness: Captain Ormond saw the glance, 

“Greatly,” she answered, “and I have a_ and | fancied that his countenance expressed 
very attentive and clever master; but, after, the thought—* With all your perfections, you 
all, 1 derive more benefit from Eva, than are not endowed with the best of tempers!” 
from him ; she takes me with her when she At length I left the piano, and Captain Or- 
sketches from nature, which she doés te per- mond walked to a window, and looked long- 
fection, and I hope that in time | may be able | ingly into the garden, although too polite to 
to effect something in the same style; at! express his wish for a stroll in it. My 
present I am a mere copyist.” mother took the opportunity to whisper to 

“Having such a source of gratification,” | me: 
pursued Captain Ormond, “I dare say you} “ You must begin to talk about books Eva, 
prefer the country to London ?” you have not said a word yet to prove your- 

“Very much,” she replied, “here I have self | terary. Do you not like reading be- 
the constant advantage of Eva’s company; youd every other occupation, and do I not 
in London-her time is so much occupied by |, subscribe six guineas a year for you to Saun- 
the claims of society, that although she wish- ders and Otley, and did they not send down 
es to direct my studies, and partake my em-, to you yesterday a box with twenty volumes 
ployments, she is not often able to do so.” |, in it?” 

Captain Ormond looked at her for a mo-|| This was all too true to be denied, and for- 
ment, as much as to say, “you are all in a, tunately at that moment Captain Ormond ap- 
family conspiracy’ and then addressed an | proached the table on which lay a variety of 
observation to the party in general, on the books, and said to Penelope— 
tasteful disposition of that portion of the gar-|| “1 see you are reading one of Mrs. Som- 
den which was visible from the French win-| erville’s delightful works ; do you take much 
dows of the dining-room, and Penelope un- | interest in the science of astronomy ?” 
dertook to answer him, by assuring him that | “Oh, no,” she replied, “I am a mere be- 
it was all laid out under the superintendence! ginner, and Mrs. Somerville, easy and charm- 
and direction of Eva. I was most happy | ing as is her style, would be too abstruse for 
when my mother proposed an adjournment me, but Eya is so kind as to explain it to me 
to the drawing-room, for really I felt quite |S I read; astronomy is one of Eva’s favor- 
flushed and nervous under the high pressure |, ite pursuits.” 
of the flattery of my relatives. ‘The captain was silent, and my father look- 

_ After tea, Captain Ormond hinted a wish ed rather displeased at Penelope, thinking 
to walk round the grounds, but my mother | that she had overshot her mark, and that the 
looked at my crisp curls, crisper blonde trim. | military visiter had no penchant for a blue ; 
ming, and shining satin slippers, and fented | he therefore endeavored to repair the error 
the effect on them of damp air, dewy grass, | by saying— 
aud gravel walks. “I do not doubt,” said) “ After all, Eva’s taste is so simple, that 
she, “that you are fond of music, Captain there is nothing in which she so much delights 
Ormond. Eva will be happy to play and @$@ natural story of every day life ; she great- 
sing to you.” ' | ly prefer’s Miss Martineau’s Deerbrook to her 

Accordingly I was compelled to execute | Political tracts.” 

Grisi’s bravura. I sang it very indifferently, _ “And Eva has a high opinion of Mrs. El. 
and Captain Ormond uttered no commenda-  lis’s Women of England,” said my mother, 
tion ; two or three other Italian-airs suggest- ||*she thinks that the authoress so thoroughly 
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understands all that is am: able and excellent'| every body prefers Eva to me, aa yet I can- 


in the female character.” not persuade myself to 0 feet at al! maliciously 
«“ And Eva takes a deep interest in the Fac- | dispose 1 towards her 

tory Boy,”’ said Penelope, “she enters with My brother, after his introduction to the 

| so much sympathy into the cause of the op- mew comer, a lvanced towards me, imprinted 

pressed,” a kiss on my cheek instead of shaking my 

« And Eva is extremely fond of the poems bh ind in his usual rough manner, and inqui- 

of Mrs. Hemans,” said Arabella, “she never red most affectionately after a slight indis- 

values the finest poetical talent, unless the | position of which I had complained the pre- 


| principles and sentiments are equally admira- | ceding evening, and which, in the common 
ble.” course of events, would have completely fa- 


Cruel Captain Ormond! he did not reply,| ded from his mind; he then delivered a mes- 


a word to all these observations, by which he | sage, purporting to come from Miss Shel- 


might give us reason to guess at his own fa-'| burne, requesting the loan of my last land- 
vorite style of reading, ‘although so accommo. || scape from nature to copy, and hoping that 
dating were his auditors, that if he had pos- ||! would not forget to write some lines for her 
sessed a partiality for nursery traditions, they | album. When Captain Ormond retired to his 
would one and all have instantly assured him | room that night, 1 am sure it was with tly 
that no description of literature gave me such | sensation of having been completely annoyea 
delight as “ The Yellow Dwarf,” and “ Puss and beset by a very designing family. The 
in boots !” events of the day had been just as unpleasant 
My portfolio of drawings was then produ- ‘to me as to himself, and I lay awake restless 
ced with much more success. I certainly jand uneasy for about two hours, and at‘length 
drew very well, and Captain Ormond, it ap- | ‘fell asleep, comforting myself with the per- 
peared, himself sketched from nature ; he suasion that a week, as Dr. Johnson says of 
asked me some questions on the subject, and jan hour, “may be tedious, but cannot be 
I was expressing myself with great fluency, long.” 
and some enthiisiasm, when I was suddenly | The next morning I was just tying on my 
checked by an audible “ aside” of Penelope’s | straw bonnet to take a short stroll, when my 
on the exceeding beauty of the language 1 | mothér.entered, and insisted on mspecting 
made use of! I was effectually silenced, and | my morning costume. I have already said 
Captain Ormond, I am convinced thought she had a taste for elaborate dress, and the 
that [ had learned a certain set of phrases by| consequence was, that when I was arrayed 
rote, and that I had now come to the end of|| according to her wishes, I looked much more 
my lesson. fit for a villa on the banks of the Thames, 
A ring at the gate now announced the ar- | than for the quiet morning meal of a family 





rival of my brother, who had driven over ear- | party. My brother occupied the attention 
ly that morning to pass the whole day with a|| of Captain Ormand during a great part of the 
family at a few miles distance. Arabella, | time of breakfast by lively sketches of half- 
counterfeiting sisterly impatience, ran out to a-dozen young men whom he had met at din- 
meet him ; but her real motive was to warn|| ner on the preceding day, some of whom 
him of the “eligible match” that was in the | were rich, and some clever, and who were all 
drawing room. Ina few minutes she re-ap-|| passionate admirers of Eva, and fullof atten- 
peared, leaning upon his arm in affected sul-|| tions to himself in the hope of conciliating 
lenness. his good offices. Captain Ormond was evi- 
“I have not met with a very grateful return || dently quite tired of the sameness of the fa- 
for my eagerness to welcome John,” she said, | mily conversation, and I was delighted to es. 
“his salutation was, ‘Why does not Eva||cape to the solitude of my boudoir. In about 
come to meet me?’ I really think” she ad-|| half an hour my mother entered. 
ded, playfully turning to Captain Ormond,|| “ Eva,” said she, “are you inclined to ae - 
“that I must be a most amiable creature ;" company me to the Infant School ?” 
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“Are you going alone ” r nse suspi- 
ciously. 
She unhesitatingly replied in the affirma- 


tive and we sallied forth. On arriving there, 


my mother selected seven or eight of the 
prettiest little ones for the purpose of repeat- 
ing their lessons to me, and she had just with 
some care contrived to group them round me, 
so that I looked like the pictare of Charity, 
encircled by children, when the door opened, 
and Captain Ormond appeared, conducted by 
Penelope. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Penelope, with affected 
surprise, “[ did not know we should find Eva 
here ; but I cannot say I much wonder at it 
—really her heart is completely in this school, 
she is so devotedly fond of teaching.” 

“It is a desirable thing,” said my mother 
addressing Captain Ormond, “ when young 
people show such a taste.” 

“1 am sure,” said the schoolmistress, who 
had opened her eyes very wide at these ob- 
servations, “I only wish Miss Warwick came 
here more frequently.” 

My mother cast an angry glance at her, 
and made a remark to Captain Ormond on 
my excessive love of children, pointing at 
the same time to a little urchin who, encour- 


aged by a sign from herself, had just detach-. 


ed my bonnet from my head, and ran off with 


it to the farthest extremity of the room leav- 
ing my long hair floating down to mywais t- 


Our Ceelebs, however, gave no indication tha‘, 
his ‘ search of a wife” would be terminated | 


by the morning display of my useful quali | 


ties, any more than by the evening exhibition 
of my brilliant ones; and after hearing the | 
_ pence and multiplication tables sung, a reci-_ 
tation of the History of England in verse, a 

solo parody on * Home, sweet home,” setting 


forth the superior delights of school, and a 
choral. declaration by the whole body of scho-. 


lars of their intention to go into the play- 
ground, set very appositely to the air,— 

“ There’s nae luck about the house,” he was 
sufiered to escape into the fresh air. After | 


walking for about an hour we returned home, 


and my mother desired me to fetch down a, 
pair of screens that I had painted for a charity 
bazaar, to show Captain Ormond. | contri- 
ved to be as long as possible in ~ them. 


weaeee | 4 
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When oe re- vameeniel the drawing-room no one | 


was there, but Captain Ormond was standing 
on the lawn just before the window, looking 
at a beautiful exotic which the gardener had 
permitted, as a rare indulgence, to enjoy the 
luxury of the open air, His back was to- 
and he was singing in a Jow tone. 
I stood to listen to him, for, as he had decli- 
ned joining me ina duet the evening before, 
I was rather surprised to find that he had a 


melodious voice. The words which he sang 


wards me, 


oe RRR 


‘were to my great dismay, from a ballad by | 


| Haynes Bayly. 


“ This is my eldest daughter, sir, 
Her mother’s only care, 

You praise her face—O, sir, she is 
As good as she is fair: 

My angel Jane is clever, too, 
Accomplishments I’ve taught her, 

Pll introduce you to her, sir, 
This is my eldest daughter !”’ 





thought a great trouble—the temporary lame- 
ness of my horse, which prevented me from 
using it. About half an hour after the de- 
| parture of the equestrians, we. were all as+ 
sembled in the drawing-room, when a coun- 
try neighbor, Mr. Burrows, was announced, 
“] have just met your son, Mrs; Warwick,” 
said he, “ riding with a very handsome young 
man, whom he introduced to me as Captain 
Ormond. I know him yery well by report 
—his father, Sir Terence, has just come into 
a fine fortune.” 
| **He has,” replied my mother, “and this 
“young man appears well deserving of his pros- 
| pects 5 he is remarkably well-bred and amia- 
“ble.” 





lady whom he is engaged to marry.” 

“ Engaged to be married !” exclaimed Ar- 
abella, “ it is impossible.” 

“I do not know what private reasons you 
may have, Miss Arabella, for believing it im- 
| possible,” said Mr. Burrows, “ but I know it 
| to be a positive fact. I dare say,” he con- 
tinued, addressing my mother, “ you are ac- 
quainted with the family by ‘name—the Ma- 








After luncheon, my brother proposed a ride 
to Captain Ormond, and I felt reconciled to | 
'|a circumstance which two days before I had | 





“T am glad to hear it,” said’Mr. Burrows, — 
“for I have avery high opinion of the young © 
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pletons of Hilbury—they live about twenty’ | wate sent to Covent ontry ; everybody said he 


miles from hence.” 

My mother, too much overcome to an- 
swer, could only bow her head. 

* Well,” pursued Mr. Burrows, “ lhe is re- 
cently engaged to Julia, the third daughter, 
a very pretty girl, with auburn ringlets, and 
a most delightful voice; she has no money, 
but Captain Ormond’s father has sufficient 
for both.” 

* And are you quite certain that there is 
no mistake about this engagement ?” asked, 
Penelope. 

**T cannot tell what makes you fair ladies 
so incredulous,” replied Mr. Burrows, “ but 
I have a letter from the young lady’s father 
in my pocket, informing me of the engage-' 
ment ; sol think you will allow I am enti- 
tled to speak confidently on the subject.” 

Mr. Burrows shortly took his leave, and 
the smothered tide of family indignation then 
burst forth. 

“T could not have believed it possible ! 
exclaimed Penelope. 

“ He has quite insinuated himself into our 
house under false pretences,” said Arabella. 

“T suppose he must stay till the end of the 
week,” said my mother, “ but I shall be very 
distant and cool in my manner towards him.” 

« Let us view the subject dispassionately,” 
said my father, “I am just as vexed as any, 
of you; but, after all, 1 do not know that we 
have much cause to consider ourselves ag- 
grieved ; we have only been acquainted with 
Captain Ormond one day, and it is not very. 
surprising that he should not feel sufficiently 
intimate with us to confide to us an engage- 
ment which has been so very recently form- 
ed.” 

“ He ought to have made it known to us 
the very first hour of his arrival,” interrupt- 
ed my mother. 

“T do not think so,” said my father, “] 
remember I was once staying at a country- 
house, and a young man arrived who i imme-| 
diately entreated the lady of the house to, 
make known to her guests that he was en- 
gaged to be married, in order that no false 
hopes might be excited in the minds of the, 
young ladies by any courteous attentions that. 


? 


ee 


he might pay them. She did so, and he was}, 


23 


| must be an affected coxcomb, who entertained 
an overweening opinion of his own fascina- 
tions, and expected all the world to do the same. 
We have no one to blame for our wrong im- 
lam 
sure he has paid no attentions to Eva that Ju- 


presssion concerning Captain Ormond ; 


lia Mapleton herself could have objected to, 
if she had been endowed with the property 
of becoming invisible at pleasure; no harm 
has been done, and engaged young men must 
be permitted to live, breathe, and receive civil 
treatment, as well as disengaged ones.” 

“ At all events,” said my mother, “I sup. 
pose you do not expect Eva to cur! her hair, 
and wear her best dresses, and fatigue herself 
with practising difficult songs while he stays 1” 

“Certainly not,” replied my father, “I 
only expect Eva, and every other member of 
| my family, to behave with the good breeding 
which has always characterised them. When 





'|Captain Ormond is married, we shall very 


| likely find his wife a pleasant and desirable 
visiting acquaintance.” 

“ And perhaps, afte: all,” gently insinua- 
ted Penelope, “we may discover that the 
rumor of his engagement is unfounded.” 

“That is not at all likely,” said my mo- 
ther, ‘* Mr. Burrows is far from having any 


'| addiction to tattle and misrepresentation ; be- 


sides, | have more than once heard him say 
that he was in habits of intimacy with the 
Mapletons of Hilbury, and you know he had 
the father’s letter in his pocket.” 

We dispersed to our several occupations. 
When my brother returned he was informed 


\of the news of the morning, which elicited 


from him the vehement prophecy that “ Eva 
would be an old maid afier all!” and a deci- 
ded change immediately took place in the 
manners of the family towards Captain Or- 
mond. Ido not mean to say that there was 
any coldness or rudeness attached to the 
} change ; good nature and good breeding alike 
forbade such an evidence of disappointment : 
but he was allowed to go out and come in 
when he pleased, no one seemed to know or 
eare whether he took notice of me or not, 
and se far from seeing me exalted on a ped- 
estal as the idol of my family, he beheld me 
treated with the occasional unceremonious 
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freedom to which the daughter of even an ' they have not boon taken : to-morrow my 
affectionate family is very liable to be expo-| short visit must end.” 
sed. My father on one occasion brought in ** A week is indeed a short time,” I re- 
an account whicl: he had desired me to cast up | joined, feeling that ] returned a very common- 
for him, and told me that I was very careless,| place answer, and yet doubtful what answer 
and had made the sum total quite wrong.| I could have made that would have been bet- 
My mother, when | kept the carriage waiting ter. 
a few minutes, informed me that I was gettipg| ‘It is,” he answered, “and yet in some 
more and more unpunctual and thoughtless, | respects it is a long time, because it enables 
and my brother advised me to ask Miss Shel-| us to rectify first formed opinions, which 
burne for the name of her dressmaker, say-| would have been very unjust and uncharita- 
ing that her gowns seemed to fit the shape a} ble. Will you forgive me, Miss Warwick, if 
great deal better than mine. Arabella was) I tell you that the first day of my arrival I 
again the good humored, sometimes saucy | did not like you at all? I thought you arti- 
younger sister; and Penelope, the useful, | ficial, over dressed, full of display, and the 
worsted-winding, pattern-tacking cousin, and | spoiled child of a family who were all so de- 
nothing more. Strange as it may seem, Cap- || votedly wrapped up in you that they over- 
tain Ormond appeared much happier than du- || rated your good qualities beyond all the 
ring the first day of his visit, and evidently | bounds of reason and demanded that the rest 
liked me a great deal better ; he walked with |/of the world should perform a similar hom- 
me, conversed with me, went out on sketch-| age to you: can you pardon me for this?” 
ing excursions with me, and even pleaded || “ Yes,” I said, and I mentally added “I 
guilty to the accusation of a fine voice, and | can very well pardon you, because your con- 
sang duets with me, occasionally diversifying | struction is a great deal more favorable to 
the performance by single songs, which plea- ‘us than a real view of the case would have 
sed my fancy much better than been.” 
| “One circumstance even now perplexes 
me,” said the captain, “after the first day 
He hourly gained ground in my good opinion; || you all seemed changed ; your family became 
he was certainly not only an “ eligible match,” | easy, natural, and unaflected, and you, Miss 
but an accomplished and engaging young | Warwick—how can | describe the delight 
man. Captain Ormond liad arrived on Thurs- | that 1 have received from your accomplish. 
day for a week’s visit; it was Wednesday | ments, your intellect, your excellence ?” 
evening, tea was over, we all strolled round|| I was on the point of disclaiming] these 
the grounds, for since I had returned to white || compliments, but I remembered a maxim of 
muslin dresses and braided hair, I had no} Rochefoucault’s, “ Le refus des louanges est 
finery to watch over, and was therefore per-| un desir d’etre loue deux fois,” and was silent, 
mitted to enjoy the evening breezes, uncheck-| Captain Ormond continued: ‘ Were you in 
ed by my mother’s admonitions. London, I might hope to enjoy your occa- 
Captain Ormond and myself had wander- sional society ; but now, how dreary and sad 
ed to some distance from the rest of the fa-|/a prospect is mine to live for several months 
mily ; we passed into a meadow, the gate of | away from you!” 
which stood invitingly open. He offered me | “It is lucky,” thought I, * that Julia Ma- 
his arm, I accepted it and made an observa- pleton has not, according to my father’s idea, 
tion on the beauty of the wild roses in the||the power of rendering herself invisible at 
hedges. Captain Ormond did not reply to || pleasure ;” but strange to say, instead of smi. 
me. | ling at the fancy I had conjured up, the tears 
* To-morrow,’ he said, at length, «I all began to flow down my cheeks. 
this delightful place. I ama most unhappy | “Dearest Eva!” exclaimed Captain Or- 
being. I have given both Mr. and Mrs. War- | mond, “1 cannot bear the sight of those tears ; 
wick a dozen hints to be asked to stay, but|/I cannot leave you unless absolutely and ir- 





“ This is my eldest daughter, sir.” 
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fevocably banished from your presence by |\told him he would find him in the library, 


yourself and your relations. Do not forbid | 
me to speak to your father this evening ; let 
me tell him bow much | admire and love you.” 
My cheek crimsoned at the insult. 
“Is it possible,” said I, “that you forget | 


that you are an engaged man 2” 

‘You seem to be deeply versed in my | 
concerns,”’ said Captain Ormond with a smile, 
~ considering that I am such a recent acquaint. | 
ance; nay, you know more of me than I do 
of myself. 
that | am an engaged man.” 


I assure you that I am not aware 
| 

*“ Are you acquainted with the Mapletons | 
of Hilbury?” I asked, anxious to discover | 
some misrepresentation in the statement of 
Mr. Burrows, “ and do you not admire Julia, | 
the third daughter, who has auburn ringlets, | 
and a very fine voice ?” | 

«“ You bring circumstantial evidence close. | 


and then took her way to the drawing-room, 
followed by me and saying angrily— 

“I wonder what business engaged men 
have to want private interviews with fathers 
of families!” 

I quickly reconciled her to the liberty Cap. 
tain Ormond had taken, by informing her of 
his business ; she eagerly embraced me. 

“T congratulate you, dear Eva,” she said, 
“on an alliance quite equal to my expecta- 
tions for you, and I hope Arabella will profit 


_ by your good example; | must say, however, 


it is a wonder to me how the matter has been 
brought about !” 
“e i.e ” . . 

So it is to me,” said I, and I spoke with 
perfect sincerity. 
_ ‘You certainly.” continued my mother, 
‘‘ appeared to great advantage the first day, 
and part of the second; but, after the mis- 


ly to bear upon me,” he replied, again suai | take into which we were led by that stupid 
jing, “and | cannot pretend to disprove it. Mr. Burrows, you were so inanimate, and 
I know the Mapletons of Hilbury, and I not! indifferent, and careless, (not that I blame 


only admire Julia, the third daughter, (whose 
ringlets and voice are accurately described in 
the indictment,) but I have a very sincere re- 
gard for her.” 


you for it, my dear, because I gave you per- 
mission to be so,) and we all made ourselves 
so dul! and disagreeable, that | am sure we 
were enough to repulse any eligible match in 





I indignantly detached my arm from his. | the world.” 

“Stay,” he said, gently replacing, “I Captain Ormond and my father now en- 
think, as a countryman of mine once said, tered, both looking highly satisfied with the 
that I can satisfactorily refute the charge result of their conference, and the latter hard- 
brought against me, by proving myself ano-| ly able to contain the exuberance of his de- 
ther person! I have a younger brother, who | light; he was at all times a good natured 
is in the army as well as myself; he holds; an, but on the present occasion he was not 
the’Sdme rank, and consequently he is gen-| contented to lavish bis kindness on his wife, 
erally known as Captain Ormond; he is just children, and future son-in-law, but actually 
engaged to Julia Mapleton, and although I , went the length of caressing the lap-dog, and 
will not tell you that you will find her so| paying compliments to Penelope ! 
charming a young lady as yourself, | can ven- | Captain Ormond was our guest during the 
ture to say that you will like her very much, emainder of the summer ; his father gave a 
as a sister-in-law, should you ever decide on | Watm assent to his marriage, and we remo- 
admitting her to that honor by accepting the ved to London earlier in the winter than usu- 
offer of my hand.” | al, for the purpose of buying wedding-clothes. 

I need not detail the rest of our conversa-| | was at the Pantheon Bazaar, purchasing 
tion; in about an hour we returned home. | some “lady trifles,” when I descried Mr. 
My mother was in the hall. | Burrows ata little distance; I ran to him 

“How can you stay out so late, Eva?”| shook hands with: him cordially, and stood 
she said, indiguantly, “ you'will certainly take | talking to him for some time, although he had 
cold !” never been a particular favorite of mine. 

Captain Ormond interrupted her by asking | “What in the world, Eva,” said my moth- 
to speak in private with Mr. Warwick ; she |\er when we were seated in the carriage, 
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«¢could induce you to waste so much time rows ; that his unintentional blunder had been 
prosing with that tiresome old man? I have/||the means of repairing those of my family, 
hardly patience to look at him; he was very !\and that the disentanglement of my person: 


nearly the cause of depriving you of Captain | mind, and manners from their gala garb, aud 
Ormond’s proposal.” 








restoration to their easy everyday simplicity, 
I merely said I did not wish to slight an) had been the real cause of procuring for me 

old neighbor ; but in my heart I felt assured | all the happiness of an union of hearts, and 

that I owed a peculiar obligation to Mr. Bur- \\all the advantages of “an eligible match.” 


—>——__ 


THE SWEARER. 


I saw him when life on his cheek budded young, 

When glow’d his blue eye and his brow (snowy white,) 
Beneath the soft ringlets that over them hung, 

With expression as pure as a cherub of light. 


And I gazed with delight, and I waited to hear 

From his ruby lips burst the sweet accents of prayer; 
So lovely did childhood and beauty appear, 

That I thought sure the spirit of Heaven must be there. 


He lisp’d—’t was the name of his Father and Friend— 
Yet prayer, nor petition, nor praises I hear ; 

Gay laughter and mirth with the sacred name blend, 
And unitedly enter my wonder-struck ear. 


No flash of reproof from the mother’s fond eye, 
Awaken’d conviction of sin in his heart; 

No prayer she uplifted to Him who, on high, 
Beheld him “ not guiltless,” his grace to impart. 


The child gambol’d on. When he next met my view, 
The passions of manhood enkindled his eye, 

And nature most kind, to her first promise true, 
Enrobed him in charms that with angels might vie. 


But from features angelic, with horror I turned, 
As the passions that played on his oft changing eye, 
Were in language expressed that a fiend might have learned, 
When his Heaven he despised, and forsook the Most High. 


Gay scenes rolled away, and, consumption’s pale hand 

From his cheek stole the rose—from his figure its grace! 
But the habits of childhood retained their command, 

And an oath filled his tongue while in Death’s cold embrace 


*T was his last hour of life! Hopes deceptive had flown! 
Eternity’s curtain was drawing away ! 
His heart felt the pang—Christ had left him alone— 


He clasped his shrunk hands and attempted to pray. 
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“My God”—They were words he had uttered before, 

In pleasure’s, in passion’s, in frolic’s mad hour ; 
But never had spoke ther a boon to implore, 

Or to deprecate wrath, or confide in his power. 
“My God!”—He for mercy and grace would have striven, 

He raised his dim eye and he struggled for breath— 
“My God!”—He has sinned past the mercy of Heaven, 

And he sunk without prayer to the bosom of Death! 

ELIZA. 


a re 


THE DYING MAN. 


BY ABRAHAM 


ELDER, ESQ. 


Tae Antiquary and myself were one day 


rying on this learned disquisition, a young 


walking along the shore at Ventnor, looking | man attracted my notice, as he reclined upon 


at the summer waves twinkling in succession | 


a rock by the shore, with a book before him; 


upon the beach. At length the Antiquary | he seemed however to be rather counting the 
pointed out to me a place where a piece of | waves as they fell upon the beach, than oc- 


land, perhaps a quarter of an acre, missing 
its support below, had slipped several yards 
down the declivity. 

“ There, you see, Mr. Elder,” said he, “ it 
is the solid earth that keeps continually chan- 
ging its position, while the restless and varia- 
ble ocean alone preserves its level from age 
to age.” The learned old gentleman then 
dived deeper into geology, and went on ex- 
plaining how the undercliff was formed. 
case the gentle reader should happen never 
to have visited it, it is necessary to observe 
that the south of the Isle of Wight consists 
of very high land; but a long strip of it, 
averaging perhaps half a mile in width, ap- 
pears to have cracked off from the rest of 


the hill, and sunk down to the level of the’ 


sea. 
“TI suppose,” said I, ‘* that the great mass 


off the undercliff upon which yon town is}, 


built is nearly as old as the world—as old as 
the flood, at any rate.” 
“Some part of it, indeed,” he replied, 


“may be so: but the cause even here is in || 


continual operation. So late as the year 
1818, a considerable land slip took place in 
the same part; another preceded it in the 
year 1810; both together are estimated to 
have carried away about eighty acres of land. 
We will walk here by and by.” 


While the Antiquary and myself were car- " 


In} 











cupied with the contents of the book. The 
Antiquary’s dissertation upon the geology of 
the undercliff, which he was just near enough 
to hear, evidently arrested his attention. At 
length he rose, and approached nearer to us, 
apparently balancing in his mjnd a desire of 
joining our party and a fear of intruding. I 
therefore opened a conversation with him by 
one or two trivial remarks, 

The Antiquary added, “I presume, sir, 
that, like ourselves, yoo are amusing your- 
self with touring round the island.” 

The young man shook his head with a 
kind of quiet resigned melancholy; there was 
even a smile upon his lips. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “I have come 
here upon the same errand with many of 
brighter hopes, and better worldly prospects 
—I have come here to die.” 

I here observed the paleness of his com- 
plexion, and that spot of color upon his cheek 
with a clearly defined outline, which so fre- 
quently attends consumption, 

“I perceive you look delicate,”’ answered 
‘the Antiquary, “and conclude that you have 
been recommended to try the warm air of 
this place for the recovery of your health. 
[ am sorry that you should add despondency 
to your other ailments. A cheerful mind is 
ever the readiest path to health.” 

“ You mistake me sir,” replied the young 
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man, “I am neither despondins nor yet un-|| ceeds from a union of feeling, ought not thus 


happy. I have even a feeling within me 
that the warmth of the sun, and the fresh air 
which comes from the sea, might restore me 
to health and vigur; but my better reason 
tells me that these are but the very symptoms 
of consumption. How seldom does the con-| 


sumptive patient give up the hope of recov- 


THE DYING 


MAN. 











lightly to be broken through. 1 trust that 
you will allow us to visit you at your residence, 
and improve our acquaintance into friend- 
ship.” 

The offer was cordially and thankfully re- 
ceived, and we all three returned together to- 


| wards the town; for so Ventnor must now 


ery till Jong, long after every chance is gone! || be called. 


I have seen others that were dear to me fade | 


away month by month like this; but I have} 


resolved not to be deceived, myself. I leave, 


| 


Our aew acquaintance at length began— 
It appears to me surprising with what com- 
|placency I have accustomed myself to watch 


Hh es 


the world without regret, and without repi- | the steady, gradual, and certain approach of 


ning. 
at its light dancing upon the waves. There 
is something in the sight and sound of water, 
whether a lake, the sea, or a waterfall, that 
has, and always had, a kind of magical charm 
which it throws over me. Wherever I see 
the light glisten upon water, [ seem guided 
by some invisible power to its brink; and 
there if I sit or wander within the sight and 
sound{of its ripple, I fall into a kind of dozy> 
dreamy existence—not, however, like the 
heaviness of sleep. The coarse detail and 
circumstances of this working-day world soon 
fade from my view; and my mind, dropping 
into a gentle, pleasing, soothing melancholy; 
dwells upon purer objects—upon love, with 
its future hopes and fears or past disappoint- 
ments. 
tures and words of relations and friends who 
are gone, and have left me toiling here be-| 
hindalone. But so pleasing is all this to me: || 
that | would be continually dreading to meet 


Then it would wander over the fea- | 





I love to sit here in the sun, looking | death, which I had always in my earlier life, 


pictured as a horrible and revolting spectre. 
| Often, before now, I have felt melancholy 
thoughts creeping over me, even in the midst 
of the gayest revelling. I have sat me by 
‘myself in the corner of a ball-room, amidst 
‘the dazzling lights and enlivening music, and 
have watched the feelings and the passions, 
| and strove to read the thoughts of the moving 
world around me—the light-hearted, laughing 
happiness of youth and beauty, and the soft 
and deep expression of love beaming from 
‘the eye; in others I would trace the canker- 
ing marks of jealousy and disappointment ; 
‘then, with a slight smile of contempt upon 
my lips, 1 would follow the little petty tricks 
_and schemes of vanity and avarice: then 
sometimes I would see with my mind’s eye a 
"ew personage upon the scene: Death would 
| glide i in quietly, and in silence, and select the 
fairest, the happiest, the most light hearted in 
‘the room. I watched her as she was danc- 


some trumpery everyday acquaintance, or ing, the admiration of every one ; with flow- 


the recurrence of any accident that. would)! 
recall my attention to the things that were 
passing round me. 
something to me so striking in an observation 
that fell from you, of the solid earth crumb- 
ling away bit by bit, and being gradually 
swallowed up by the great ocean, that beau- 
tiful type of eternity, that, for the first time 
since [ have been here, I felt no regret at the 
thread of my revery being broken. But I 
am intruding myself upon you, and I| wish 
you good day.” And, bowing to us, he turn- 
ed to go away. 

“Not so;” said the Antiquary, ‘ an ac- 
quaintance even thus casually made, that pro- 


There was, however, 


| 


| 





ers in her hair, and jewels on her neck, her 
light foot seemed scarcely to rest upon the 
floor. Her eye sparkled with joy, and her 
bosom seemed to heave with love. The cold 
hand of the intruder was softly laid upon her 
bosom, even while the light tresses of her 
long hair were playfully waving round it. 
She shrunk from the touch, turned pale, and 
fell to the ground. My attention was then 
turned to the loathsome sores, and the glazed, 
fixed, stony eyes of death. Then my sick- 
ening imagination would dwell upon corrup- 
tion and putrefaction, more revolting to the 
senses than the vilest refuse. Then I have 





given such a shudder as has astonished the 
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But ther 


was one other part of this day-dream to me 


dowagers on my right and left. 


still more painful: the gay crowd that flut- 
tered round seemed totally heedless of the 


dreadful catastrophe. Her look of agony 


was almost hidden from my view by the pet- | 
ticoats and legs of the dancers; her groans | 
and shrieks were drowned by the noise of the 
fiddle and the squeaking flageolet ; her prayers | 
to Heaven for mercy were smothered in ob- | 
servations about the last night’s ball, and the 
next week’s opera—no ev* was moistened— | 
no smile was quenched. No one grieved, | 
pitied or thought about her, except one—that 
was her mother. And then my mind would 
perhaps turn back to the realities around ; 
and then again I would relapse into musing ; | 
1 would collect the fair faces and lovely forms 


that had been numbered with the dead since | 





the preceding year, and I would couple them | 
with my lost friends, or their former partners. 

* But [ was not always such a musing, mel- 
ancholy dreamer. My early life was gay as 
the liveliest flutterer of them all. But, in the 
midst of my brightest days, my happiness re- 
ceived a blight from which it never recovered. 


I became reckless, careless alike of the pres- 





ent and the future, loving and caring for no- 
body, and feeling that nobody loved or cared 
for me. At length sickness overtook me; 
but I continued thoughtless of myself, and 
heeded neither the warning of the physician, 
nor the symptoms; and here I am at last, 
without the remotest chance of recovery, 
gliding quietly and smoothly down into eter- 
nity. And yet [ am telling you the truth 
when I say that if the fabled fairy that pre- 
sides over the Wishing Well at the top of yon 
hill were to offer me, for merely wishing it, 
health, aad strength, and high spirits again, I 
would without hesitation reject them. 

“It seems odd, but so it is, the approach of 
death appears sometimes to give an elevation 
to my spirits. I have contrived to scrape ac- 
quaintance with the sexton, and whenever I 
meet him I always stop to have a chat with 
him. I know perfectly well, by sight, the 
spade with which he will officiate for me. It 
is about one third worn, and has been mended 
in the handle. It is also evident that he has 
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ture job in prospeet, with its consequent fees, 
[ actually thought at one time that be showed 
some feeling upon the subject: for once, when 
I stopped to speak to him he put his spade 
behind him, under the pretence of leaning 
same 
principle that a dentist conceals his instrument 


upon it, as it seemed to me@; on the 


_to the latest possible moment, that he may 


1 was 
wrong, however ; for he is evidently a stupid, 
unfeeling brute, and, in fact, it is only his oc- 


not unnecessarily hurt one’s feelings. 


_ cupation that has given him any dignity in my 


eyes. And yet, somehow or other, | cannot 
help thinking that when I tip him, which | do 
every now and then, if it were not for the 
anticipated loss of fees, he would drink wo 
my better health. 

* How different are my feelings with regard 
to death as my own approaches! I feel none 
of those loathsome, shrinking, shuddering sen- 
sations. It seems to me as if my soul was 
gradually separating itself from its coarser 
appendage.” 

Here he stooped down and plucked a broad 
leaf of coltsfoot, which he began tearing 
slowly and gradually in two. 

“Thus, bit by bit, day by day, does the 
separation between the spirit and the body 
become wider. Each day my mind appears 
to me to become purer, and my thoughts more 
elevated, while my bodily strength is daily and 
hourly fading. 

“| sit sometimes for hours and hours to- 


- gether, after nightfall, by the window in my 


room, watching the pale moon and the stars 
above me. It seems to me as if | have more 
in common with them than I have with any- 
thing upon the earth, upon whose surface I 
am still treading, and which J am so soon to 
leave.” 

By this time we had arrived at his dwelling. 
It was a pretty cottage, with a little garden 
before it. He pointed out to us the beauty 
of a number of the commoner garden-flowers 
that were at that time in bloom. It was evi- 
dent that they occupied no inconsiderable por- 
‘tion of his care and attention. He sat down 
on a seat in front of the house, and talked 
with us for some time on the subject of flow- 


‘ers and gardens. At length I made some ob- 


— 





for some time had his eye upon me as a fu- 


servation about its being just the time for 
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sowing some particular garden-flowers—I for- 








them expand into flower, and spread their 


get what—but it does not matter. | colored petals to the sun. 
He shook his head, and said, “No, I As he appeared fatigued, we took our de- 
should be gone long before its buds had open- | parture, bidding him adieu for the first, and 
ed, and it would merely remain to be trodden | alas! for the last time. " 
down by the succeeding tenant.” || About a fortnight afterwards the Antiqua- * Bi 
We were now joined in the garden by ary and myself passed accidentally by the ve 
lady whom our new friend introduced to us | neighboring church-yard. We observed the am 
as his aunt. <A more kind, amiable, benevo- || sexton busily employed digging a grave, sing- nishe 
lent expression I never beheld! How anx-| ing merrily while he delved, as is the custom — 
iously she seemed to examine his countenance || with grave-diggers. I observed that the spade ane 
to see if it looked more faded than when they || he was using was old, and had been mended —_ 
parted an hour or two before; and when he||in the handle. A presentiment came over om 
gave a little, short, dry cough, how she ap-'|me that he was preparing the last resting —— 
peared to shrink, and then kept fidgeting | place for our consumptive friend: for I recol- ots 
; about, by which she tried to conceal how ill'! lected his having formerly claimed acquaint- mae 
at ease was her mind ! | ance with the spade that was to perform the — 
Here two little red and white spaniels, who | last office for him. I could not resist a smile, ns 
had probably heard their master’s voice in | but it was a melancholy smile. ed t 
the garden rushed out of the house, and whi- | ‘Pray, my good man,” said I, “ whom is me 
ned and danced and jumped upon him, and | that grave for ?” — 
’ then came and played round us, as if in ac-|| “For a gentleman who lived in Sea-view give 
+ knowledgment of our being friends of their Cottage,” and he mentioned the name of our edi 
’ master. The reader may perhaps think me, friend. ‘He was a nice young man, sir.” bly, 
tedious, and that there is nothing in all this | And then after a pause he added, ‘* But we aid 
worth either writing or relating. But for my-|| must all die one while or another,” and then ried 
self I must confess that these little trifles rais- | he set to work again with his pick-axe. Se 
ed our new acquaintance still higher in my | ‘He is an unfeeling wretch,” said the An- be 
estimation. I always have a regard for a|| tiquary, “ and thinks, after all, only about his 
person that is fond of flowers and animals, pitiful fee.” y ? 
that loves to see every thing smiling and flour- | However, we gave him a shilling ; not be- hi 
ishing around him, that can take pleasure in|| eguse we considered him deserving, but be- . 
watching the frisks and gambols, the little fits || cause we thought our friend would have done Hil 
of anger, and the various instincts of the in-|| s9, had he been living ; and our donation, . 
ferior animals; that can take pleasure in|| therefore, appeared to us in the light of a last ~ 
throwing seed into the ground, and wait for|| tribute to the memory of our consumptive . 
its resurrection; that can look day by day for || friend. ad 
' the formation of the buds, and smile to see’ we 
é _—_——_— ay 
A FLowar that does with opening morn arise, 
And, flourishing the day, at evening dies; os 
A winged eastern blast, just skimming «o’er . 
The ocean’s brow, and sinking on the shore : | 
A fire whose flames through crackling stubble fly ; me 
A meteor shooting from the summer sky ; ~ 
A bowl a-down the sloping mountain roll’d; as 
A bubble breaking, and a fable told; rs 
A noon-tide shadow, and a midnight dream, ne? 
Are emblems which, with semblance apt, proclaim ; 
' Our earthly course: but, O my soul! so fast = 


Must life run off, and death forever last? Prior. Solomon. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SCENES, 
A SURVIVOR OF BUNKER HILL. 
Ox of the gallant aids of Gen. Warren | command and directing the movements of the 


at Bunker Hill, we rejoice to learn, survives, 
in the enjoyment of a green old age. The 
Albany Evening Journal of a late date, fur- 
nished an interesting sketch of the life of this 
veteran, Nathan Maynard, who now lives at 
Seneca Falls. Judge M. was born in Farm- 
ington, near Boston, in August 1755, and is 
therefore in his eighty-fifth year. He was 
one of the early settlers of Oneida county, 
after the war, where he has held various pub- 
lic trusts, and was teu years a Judge of the 
county courts. A son, John Maynard, is now 
a member of the State Senate. Having join-| 
ed the provincial army in 1774, near Boston, 
in the memorable Battle of Bunker Hill, it 


was his fortune to be placed in a situation to | 


give a more interesting and graphic account 
of the thrilling incidents of that day, proba- 
bly, than any other man now living. He was 
aid to Gen. Warren, and he it was who car- 
ried the order from the commander to the of- 
ficers of the several regiments of the Amer- 
ican army “to withhold their fire until the) 
firing should be commenced in the centre,” 
by order of the general himself. 

The following account of the action is from 
his own lips, as published in the Journal. 

Col. Prescott took possession of Breed’s 


day. The British troops were at this tume 


landing and forming io order of battle. Gen. 
| Warren had no military staff, and required 
\the services of some one to transmit his or- 
ders, and Col. Brewer recommended to him 
his fellow townsman, Mr. Maynard, who was 
young and active, and had been long enough 
in the service to be well disciplined. 

Young Maynard accepted the invitation of 
Gen. Warren to act in that capacity, and re- 
The general 
immediately directed a breast-work to be con- 


paired with him to the centre. 





| structed by doubling a post and rail fence, 
and filling in with hay which had been mown 
‘the day before. 

In the meantime, dense clouds of smoke 
rising above Caarlestown, communicated the 
awful intelligence that the town had been fired 
|by the enemy, and aided in exasperating the 
| American troops for the bloody affray that 
was to follow. The breast-work was com- 
pleted to within thirty rods of the fort oceu- 
pied by Col. Prescott, when the men were 
forced to quit the work and seize their arms, 
| The British advanced slowly in two col- 
‘umns, and when the whole were plainly in 
sight, Mr. Maynard carried the order from 
Gen. Warren to Col. Nixon, who lay on the 





Hill on the night of the 16th of June, 1775,|| Mystic River, “to reserve his fire uatil the 
and threw up a breastwork of earth, which firing should commence in the centre.” Re- 
they called a fort. On the morning of the || turning to the General, he was directed to car- 
17th, at daylight, the British discovered the | ry the same order to Col. Prescott, and the 


work, and commenced a heavy cannonade 
from their shipping, and from Copp’s Hill. 
Col. Prescott was reinforced in the course of | 
the forenoon, by the regiments of Colonels 
Brown, Nixon, and several others. 

Gen. Warren, who had been appointed by 
the provincial authorities of Massachusetts a 
General but three or four days previous, arri- 
ved on the ground about the middle of the 
day ; he was in citizens dress, and was on 
foot,fas were all the provincial officers; he 
had not taken command by virtue of his new- 
ly received commission, but the several Co- 
lonels insisted upon his at once assuming the 


24 





other officers along the line. 

The breathless silence along the American 
entrenchments was now only broken by has- 
ty words of encouragement and direction from 
the officers to the men. The British advan- 
ced to within ten or twelve rods of the Amer- 
ican works, when they fired and commenced 
displaying their columns to form a line. At 
this moment, Gen. Warren gave the word, 
“pire!” On the instant, the whole breast- 
work was in a blaze, and a report like pro- 
longed thunder, rolled along the line. ‘The 
enemy were thrown into disorder, and were 
‘unable to form their line; a few successive, 
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well directed fires compelle d them to a retreat, 
which, though hasty, 
order. 


was conducted in good 
Gen. Warren ordered a cessation of 
firing on account of the scarcity of ammuni- 
tion. The ground occupied by the advancing 
Columns was nearly covered with the dead 
and wounded, who lay in heaps as they fell 
across each other. ‘lhe wounded raised their 
heads in imploring attitudes, but neither their 
friends nor their foes could afford them relief. 
But few of the Americans were killed or 
wounded in this attack. 

All was still as the grave until the front of 
their columns had passed over al! their dead, 
when the American general, without waiting 
for the fire of his enemy, gave the word that 
was to consign hundreds to instant death. | 
This fire was even more destructive than be- | 
fore, and the enemy retired in some confu-_ 
sion. The ground was now literally covered | 
with the dead. The British fired but few 
shots, and those did but little execution. 

The British now received further rein- 
forcements, and a general officer from Bos- 
ton, and advanced a third time, not in column, 
but in line. They again ‘marched over their 





dead, and a brisk firing commenced on both 
sides, which lasted for nearly an hour, until 
the firing of the Americans died away for 
want of ammunition. The British then un- 
dertook to storm the fort. Gen. Warren sent, 
a reinforcement of about sixty men to Col. 
Prescott, and. sent Mr. Maynard to inform 
him that he would send.more men if he want. 
ed them. Col. Prescott at first thought he 
had as many men as could stand to advan- 
tage, but detained Mr. Maynard until the re-_ 
sult of the enemy’s first attack should be 
known. The etemy scaled the embank- 
ments with their bayonets. The Americans 


| brother across his shoulder, and 





— ———_— ——— 


‘had but fe »w bayonets, but fell upon the foe 
with the breeches of their guns, knocked 
them down with cobble stones, seized and 
wrested their guns from them, and turned 
their own bayonets against them. Prescott 
was everywhere encouraging his men, and 
joining in the general melee, and shouting 
with his hoarse voice, “ Down with them!— 


, seize their guns! knock out their brains with 
.| Stones! cobble stones are our cannou shot!” 


&c. &c. The British were driven outa sec- 


ond time with great loss; a third time they 


advanced to the attack, when Col. Prescott, 
discovering that the Provincials had been dri- 
ven from tne hay breast-work, and that his 
retreat would soon be cut off, ordered a re- 
treat. The retreat now became general, but 
was conducted in good order. Mr. Maynard 
was not with Gen. Warren when he fell, hav- 
ing been detained in the fort with Col, Pres- 


, cott. 


Soon after the retreat commenced, Mr. 
Maynard found his elder brother Jobn (the 


father of John Maynard of Syracuse) with 
a broken leg, and a British musket for a 


crutch, making the best headway he could 
from the enemy. He threw his wounded 
carried him 
amid showers of bullets beyond the reach of 
the enemy’s fire, where he fainted from loss 
of blood ; a ball had passed through his leg, 
and the blood flowed profusely ; the bullet 
holes were plugged with wads of grass; the 
wounded brother was again shouldered and 


jcarried to Bunker Hill, nearly a mile from 
| the battle ground on Breed’s Hill, before help 


could be obtained. His unfortunate brother 
was soon cured of his wound, and served 
through the war, and before its close was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain., 





NOTES. BY THE EDITORS. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. || but those who PRomisEp to write, and have 


‘not done it. 


The caption of this article, if interpreted) 
by the ordinary and literal signification of the | 
terms, is plain enough, but if construed by the 


When the Editors of the Southern Ladies’ 
Book commenced their operations, they anti- 


facts, it isa paradox. By contributors, we, | | cipated difficulties and @mbarrassments, many 


do.not mean those who have written for us, || of them incidental to the enterprise, others 
i 
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consequent upon the peculiarities of a South-||some powerful tales of the 


ern population ; but the project was hailed 
with such general approbation—we received 
such cheering letters, and words of encour- 
agement came so thick and fast, that, in the 
exhilaration of our spirits, we almost forgot 
trouble, and addressed ourselves to the task, 
with high expectations. Hope was in the as- 
cendant, and the future stretched before us 
shadowless and bright. ‘The prevalent zeal for 
education, the general call for a Southern 
literature, the spirit of independence that 
seemed to have waked from the sleep of years, 
and boldly to claim its long forfeited rights, 
the apparent determination to explore and 
bring forth, and appropriate the intellectual 
resources of the country, all seemed so aus- 
picious, that every wish was converted into 
resolution, and every doubt into faith. Poor, 
credulous, sanguine souls! we have suffered 
the penalty which a cold, calculating world, 
awards to a generous confidence. 

We would not say a word, were it not that 
we have the obligation of a promise, one of 
the first principles of morality, on which to 
predicate our complaints. In the beginning, 
we had a long list of contributors, so called, 
a mighty array of taleut, and we asked sup- 
scriptions on the faith of promised help, and 
**talked large” of rare things that were to be 
seen ere long. Well, we began—we were a 
little slow, but then we did begin—Ist No., 
2d, 3J, no communications yet fiom our dis- 
tinguished “ friends” and nevrers. But 
peace to complaints. Doubtless they are 
writing, and intend to furnish articles worthy 
of themselves—no hasty effiisions—no crude, 
undigested thoughts. The editors meet, and 
the question is, “ have you received any thing 
for the next No.?” “No-—have you?” 
“No.” ’Tis very strange.” We must do 
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passions 
“ What,” soys another, “do vou put in those 
A third, kinder than 


all the rest, takes a compre hensive view of 


ove-sick stories fur ?” 


the subject, and condenses ali he has to say 
ce, and declares, “ The 


people say vour book is a failure. 


in One Ominous sent 
They are 
very much disappointed.” 
Perhaps there is a good deal of truth in all 
these statements. ‘The Book is not what we 
wish it to be, and what we yet hope to make 
it And we would set up no defence, if we 
were not wronged. We have had from many 
“jadgment without mixture of mercy.” We 
must meet expectation—adapt ourselves to 
all the diversities of taste at one and the same 
time—please every body, and do it all our. 
selves—or else we do not understand our bu- 
siness, and ought not to be sustained. So we 
get it—but is this just ? 
| Que of the Editors, who is also proprietor, 
has all the business department on his hands, 
and of course but little leisure for writing— 
‘the other, when he preaches three or four 
| times in the week, and attends to the thousand 
‘and one calls connected with his office in the 
College, has no time for composition. We 
| should never have undertaken this project, but 
for the strong assurances of help from those 
|who have talents to make the work what it 
“ought to be. | If the people who find fault 
with us, will just turn their guns upon our 
| contributors,” we will feel better, and will 
‘even throw in a shot or two ourselves No 
| 
count, who has not paid according to the 


terms of the prospectus. Ever subscriber 
shall have his full share of numbers, If they 
do not arrive, it shall not be our fault. 

Jt is true there have been delays and dis- 
appointments, but our friends must exercise a 


man ought to complain, however, on any ac- 


' 





the best we can for this time-—surely some of | litle charity, and some patience. Do not 
“them’’ will write for us soon. Of “hope ‘condemn us, right or wrong, unheard. We 
deferred,” we have had enough—but “ the | propose to continue the work, under circum- 
tree of life” has never come. Deseriion pro- | stances more favorable to success. Try us 
duces, of itself, a very pleasant feeling ! And) another year. The truth is, the people are 
it is very much promoted by such remark as ‘anxious to sustain a work of the kind. Our 
the following: “Your Book does not meet _ subscription is liberal, on the whole, and in- 
public expectation.” The original articles | creasing. 

are scarce, and some of the few very insipid.” || The whole burden of the condemnation is 
“Why dont you,” says another, “give us|;upon that class who make us fine speeches 
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about our intellectual bondage—taunt us with 
our poverty—humble us under a sense of our 
inferiority, and still with the power to help 
us in their hands, do nothing but heave pat- 
riotic sighs—mourn the servitude of the peo- 


ple, and intellectual aristocrats that they are, || 


wither by the curses of their criticisms, every 
plebeian who seeks to struggle from his ob- 
scurity. Shameuponthem! They dishonor 
the land that gave them birth—mock the peo- 
ple who made them honorable, and sacrifice 
to a love of ease the talents destined not to 
feed the haughtiness and pride of a man, but 
to adorn and bless a country. Any man 
might find leisure once in twelve months to 
write an article for our periodical. The mis- 
fortune is, ** our contributors” have too much 
leisure. ‘They do not like to work for the 
country, though they are patriots—they are 
the friends of literature, but they never bring 
an offering to her altars—zealous to exhort 
others to give—but niggard in their own do- 
nations—philanthropists on the tongue, but 
misers in heart. Less talk and more writing 
—fewer promises and long articles, this is our 
creed. We must have “ works,” or else we 
despair of the Literary Republic, if these be 
her guardians. 


It is just to say that there are a few hon-| 


orable exceptions to these remarxs. Thanks 
tothem. Persevere, and provoke others to 
imitate your generous example. 





Tue following touching account of the de- 
cease of two amiable sisters, one of whom 
had but shortly returned to her home from 
the Georgia Female College, has been sent 
us, for publication in the Ladies’ Book. It 
isa melancholy instance of inexorable Death’s 
unsparing hand. But there is a comfort, 
though a melancholy one, in that saying of 
the ancient poet, “ whom the Gods love, die 
young.” And well may it be applied in this 
case, as a balm to the afflicted and bereft, 
that remain to mourn the early fate of the 
stricken flowers, who, in radiant bloom, had 
fair prowise’of much earthly happiness. 

Mary Danforth Soullard, the younger, aged 
18 years, 3 months and 2 days, died on the 
26th September last ; and Martha Ann Soul- 


\lard, the elder, aged 20 years, 7 months and 
20 days, on the 5th October. 
* The good die first : 


And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.”.—W orpsworru. 


“ Deatu is always an unwelcome visitant, 
but when it lays its icy hand upon those we 
love, we feel indeed what shadows we are, 
The youth, 
the beauty, the innocence of these early vic- 
tims which add poignancy to sorrow, give to 
the simple story of their lives a sadder inter- 
est. 

** Mary, the younger, had but a few days 
before returned from the Female College. 
Her return in the full glow of health and hap- 
piness, cheered and gladdened the hearth of 
a home now desolate indeed. ‘The eyes that 
watched her coming and looked brighter when 
she came,’—the gratulations of friends—the 
words of warm welcome—household tears, 
and the joy of children, all told how much 
Mary was loved and valued there. Before 
she left College, she became a member of the 
of the Methodist Church. Her heart fraught 
with the gentlest and tenderest sensibilities, 
‘naturally found a stay and support in unob- 
‘trusive devotion. 

“To one so guileless and affectionate, life 
itself was a happiness, existence a bliss. She 
‘had known no sorrows or disappointments, 
to make her feel the grave to be that refuge 
which experience makes us so often covet in 
after life. Her hopeful, trusting spirit, look- 
‘ing on all things but to love them; and her 
harmless, quiet, feminine humor, while it gave 
a charm to her conversation, made even piety 
in her, more natural and touching. 

“ The character of her sister MartHa was 
‘more reserved. With a delicate and nervous 
frame, she turned from the rude shocks which 
await our pilgrimage here, and clung with 
fervor to the love of those whose gentleness 
could make amends for the heart-ache that 
worldly selfishness or indifference brings to 
such a nature. Hers was the religion that 
the pure in heart feel, in looking on the bright 
things of earth and Heaven. A touching in- 
stance of this was exhibited in her last mo- 
moments. At her request, she was raised to 


and what shadows we pursue. 
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low. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘this is a beautiful || And weaving fresh garian is to twine round their throne, 


. Or are sinking to sieep on her pure virgin breast 

world. But, my mother,’ she continued, as 
she turned towards her, ‘that is a far more |“ Then weep not for them! Ob their fate is a boon, 

7 , W hilst this halo of light rowad ux Minory chags; 
beautiful world to which Iam going. Mary |, **" os Bee chung 
° “— > a That the good, tw Ca d e: vy, are cr taken looeeon 
1s there, shining by the side of our bright star, From the dull, weary world, } ¢ pain Ww hich ut 
only brighter, and I shall soon be there,’ and brings.” 
sinking her voice as they laid her on the pil- | 

7 , 2 ‘ 


“They were both of them alike free from | doings of insatiate death, in laying bis ruth- 
envy and detraction, and the safest, most con- jess hand upon the young and promising, we 
fiding friendship could never wring from their | »yji| crave the patience of our readers a mo- 
lips a malignant or uncharitable expression, ‘ment further, while we notice yet another in- 
and to all who knew them, they have left only | stance. 
the recollection of all that was good, and | The Hon, Edward L. Holmes, the subject 
beautiful in creation. Living, they were lo- of the following notice, was long a citizen of 
ved, and dying they had the tears of those | this place, previous to his departure for Tex- 

| 


who knew how much such excellence deserv- | as, While yet a youth he was characterized 


ed them. by a stern and indomitable perseverance of 

Their lives, beautiful in their mutual love, character in al! honorable and praiseworthy 
had all the interest of romance without its | pursuits. He exiled himself from friends and 
fiction; and their deaths the melancholy of | kindred for the purpose of gaining to himself 
bereavement, without its despair. Even the | an honorable name and station umong men 
grave may not partthem. ‘The evening winds lin the Republic of Texas. This in a few 
that sigh over Mary shall murmur soft re- | short years he had accomplished. He was 
quiems to the repose of her sister, and the | honored by the people of his adopted country 
flowers that bloom over the grave of the one | with a seat in the Texian Congress. This 


| 
will scatter their dewy leaflets over the last he filled with judgment and ability, and the 


rest of the other. satisfaction of those who had called him to 

“From my friend B. who witnessed the the public service. He has left a widow, with 
burial of the sisters, the writer of the forego- whom he was united in the country of his 
ing remarks has begged the publication of the | adoption, and an only child to mourn his un- 
following lines which were written impromptu. timely end. Cut off in the flower of useful 


8.” promise, and the bright hope of along and 

“Oh Death! I had thought that in Mary was spent, eventful career, he now rests beneath the sod 
From thy quiver the last of its soul piercing darts, (on which he periled his hopes, in an hour 
That Martha who lingered while the bow was yet bent, 


when that land needed such gallant spirits as 
At least would be spared to gladden our hearts. g 


his, to bear on the flag of the free and the 

“But no! She hath gone to her last earthly rest, | brave to victory or to death. Bat-in the field 
And beside her sweet sister is sleeping in peace, 

While the tears and the sobs from the innermost breast, 
Are heralding now their spirits release. perched upon the banner of Houston and 


Lemar, and it remained for him to serve his 
“ And I know that the tears which are shed on those 


his services were not demanded; victory had 


country in a civic capacity, which was done 


graves, 
That moistened the earth as it covered each form, | and well done. While we lament the early 
Were pure as the snow ere it touches the waves, fallen brave, we deeply sympathize with his 


Or the dew drop which hangs till reached by the storm, bereaved widow and orphan child. To them 


“ But, this sadness should vanish midst tears of delight, we give the tribute of our heart’s deepest sym- 

That their pure spirits went from a world that’s un- 

blessed, pall . 

E’re the heartless could plant in those bosoms a blight, ed away, an abiding place in memory. 
To darken their lives, or embitter their rest. \ From the ** Colorado Gazette.” 


y ' ‘ _ | Drep, at his residence in this city, on the 
“ Far on pinions of faith have their young spirits flown, | 
To where Mary the mother of Jesus is blest ; || 31st ult. the Hon. Epwarp L. Houimes, for- 


pathy. and to him that has been so early call- 
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merly of Macon, Georgia, and for the last | 
two years Representative to Congress from | 
this co imty. 

*"i'o record the death of a friend aud fellow 
citizen is ever a painful and gloomy task, but 
to notice the demise of E. L. H. a double 
sadness falls upon us. 

“In the death of this gifted individual the 
public have sustained a loss that may not be 
easily or speedily repaired. His profession- 
al and public career though short, gave pro- 
mise of future eminence and bright assurance 
to his friends and admirers that whatever dis- | 
tinctions were to be won by the exercise of | 
industry and talent combined, would ultimate. | 
ly be enjoyed by him. As a member of the | 
Legislature, he ever evinced a fervent and | 
udabated zeal for the welfare of his country, 
and a siret fidelity to the trust reposed in 
him by the favor of his fellow citizens. His 


eloqueiice was never silent nor his argument 
unavailing when any measure that involved 
a leading interest of his country demanded 
their exercise; and though but a, young poli- 
tician, the ability displayed by him within the 
halls of legislation upon the most trying oc- 
casions were peculiarly striking—an evidence 
at once of the resources of his mind and his 
entire devotion to the service of his country. 

“Tn all the relations of private life he was 
exemplary—an enlightened christian—a ten- 
der and devoted husband, and warm friend: 
he was one of those who form their friend- 





ships more throug! the medium of judgment 
and experience than the impulses of senti- 


ment or fancy ; when once formed they were 
perpetually cherished by the generous warmth 
of his nature. His remains were followed to. 
the grave by a large concourse of devoted 
friends who admired him while alive and now 
sorrow over his early grave. 





Tue following has been pointed out to us 
in a number of Godey’s Lady’s Buok. 


“ Another in want of a name. A new work has 
been started at the west, called “The Western Lady's 
Book.” It is presumed that the contents of the work 
must be very poor, as the publishers have not invention 
enough for a name; but must steal one ready made. | 
It will meet the fate we presume of its quandum name-| 





sake, the Southern Lady’s Book. Ours is The Lady’s 





Book intended for the North, South, East, and West. 


| Nothing can be more indicative of the popularity of our 


work than the frequent attempts to rob us of our name, 
and the host of rogues who infest the country, procu- 
ring subscribers unauthorised by the publisher. Nota 
number of the Book is publishe d that we do not have 
occasion to mention one or two new names.” 
What object has the proprietor of this work 
. ; arte 6 ,; 
in making such an allusion as this? In ano- 
“ - . } P ° , 
ther place of the same number, he brands 


some one with the approbriam of scoundrel 


for reporting that his “ Book” had stopped. 


‘He has no authority for insinuating what he 
does in regard to the Southern Ladies’ Book. 


The name we have adopted was not chosen 
with any reference to the popularity of his 


work, of which we know little or nothing, 


(having never been amongst its readers,) save 
perhaps the bare fact of its publication. The 
** Southern Ladies’ Book” will be continued 
although every number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book should pronounce its discontinuance. 
We will give him a suggestion whereby he 
may obtain some ease from the pain given 
him by the names ** Western Lady’s Book,” 
and “ Southern Ladies’ Book.” And that is, 
that his shall be known as ** Godey’s Lady’s 
Picture Book,” a distinction which will be so 
readily recognized as not to be easily mista- 
ken. 

In alluding to the failure of the Southern 
mail to bring to subscribers his work, the 
proprietor says: “ It will be seen upon refer- 
ence to the cover that some scoundrel who.is 
soliciting subscribers to a neighboring publi- 
cation, has made use of the calamity to spread 
a report that the Lady’s Book had been dis- 
continued.” 

Meaning of course “ Godey’s The Lady’s 
Book.” Now we do not object to the appli- 
cation of this opprobrium to one who has 
thus wantonly injured; and leave to our rea- 
ders to judge of the difference between a sim- 
ple wrongful statement of a private individu- 
al, and one published to the world in the man- 
ner as above, and to award according as they 


|see fit. 





Severat of our friends have favored us 
with their speeches, and some with extracts 
&c., for publication in the Ladies’ Book.— 
Weare thankful for this, but it is next to im- 
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est. possible to publish all that we receive, and | thing which can elucidate the history of Amer- 
nil moreover, the quantity of this kind of liter- | ica generaliy, Georgia in particula nd 
on ature that is before the public has rendered | they sincere that tors Callupon ibe 
ta it in a great measure unpopular, in so much erality of all who love the honor of our com. 
na that the very name of an address at the head) monwealih, and desire to perpetuate the f 

of an article is enovgh to condemn it, and, ful reeords of her existence, will be respond- 
ta cause it to be passed by unread. We shall, ed to with an ardor that will insure the eom- 
. nevertheless, find room occasionally to insert | plete success of the Georgia Historical So- 
a such offerings as may be found useful from | ciety.” 
‘ the subjects on which they treat. We hope The following are the contents of the first 
uae none will be discouraged from offering when volume published by the society: 
% it is their wish to do so, as there is great pro- CONTENTS. 
o bability of ti.eir finding a place at some fu- I. Oration delivered before the Georgia 
dl ture period. We only wish to be understood Historfeal Society at the celebration 
- as not having condemned some that are in of their first Anniversary, by the Hon. 
bi hand simply because they are not published. William Law, . . . I 
ve We do not wish to give too much, nor yet Il. A New and Accurate Account of the 
~ be entirely without some fine specimens of Provinces of South Carolina, Georgia, 
“9 this sort of our national literature. &c. London, 1733, ° - 42 
§, Il. A Voyage to Georgia, begun in the 
= ret oe year 1735; by Francis Moore, author 
he We _ pleased 1O. Sotice that PoP eetenr | of Travels into the inland parts of Af- 


’ “ i va is ; c [ SLi . a - 
en porary the * Mirror,” published at Augusta on Nien 06 i . 79 





39 ¢ ° . ~ ~ el , ile ’ o y . . . ‘ . 
9 Ga. Soqeemes to improve both in its typo IV. An Impartial Inquiry into the State 
is, graphical appearance, and the character of | and Udiiey of the Prevines of Gant. 
i ae ; : ‘ ; ° - 
$ its articles. The third volume has been com | gia. London, 1741, ’ . 153 
sO menced, and we augur its permanent contin- V. Reasons for Establishing the Colo- 
A= uance. It deserves success at the hands of ny of Georgia, with regard to the 
Georgians. It has been long toiling against Trade of Great Britain, é&e.; with 
bn the prejudices that is to be found plentifully | some Account of the Country and 
1e planted even among ourselves, > dere ns: || the Design of the Trustees. London, 
re our literature and to those who embark in its 1733 203 
; sve , bend - - - > 
Is cause. We have been engaged some years VI. Sketch of the Life of Gen. James 
* in stemming this current of popular prejudice | Oglethorpe, written for the Georgia 
id ourselves, and have hopes to see our eg Historical Society ; by Thos. Spald- 
3= boat, and that of our neighbor, soon safe be- ing, Esq b . J i 239 
‘. | . ares . 
yond its strong influence. Our colors are yet. Ree 
’s to the breeze, fast nailed to the mast-head, 
. . | TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
ie and must continue to flutter there, or stop|) _ : 
‘ “Henry Murton, a Tale of the Hudson, 
1S only when the vessel itself shall sink. ane 
| by “S,” is “ laid on the table for the balance 
i- } , = , . 
of the session.” We cannot publish without 
1 at ; 
WE have received the first volume of the transcribing. The sentences are tautologic- 
\~= p ‘ . 4 . ° : 4 
Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, | a] occasionally, and the plot too common-place 
4 It is a volume of great interest, and throws || to be redeemed from insipidity by the author's 
y much light upon our early history. We sin-) style. We hope “S” will write again, and 
cerely hope that the praiseworthy efforts of} with more care. 
this society to rescue our colonial history from |  Agis,” in reply to “Clara,” we cannot 
° - ' . j . ‘ 
s oblivion may meet with the most eminent) admit. Agis should learn to spell correctly 
s success. The committee on behalf of the and write better before he enters the lists 
~ society solicit “ contributions of books, man-| against a lady on the question of the mental 


\- uscripts, pamphlets, newspapers, and every-|/equality of man and woman. His own pro- 





duction would be strong 
side. She does need his help, however. 
“G. W.” was not born a poet, and cannot 


make, or be made 


J 


one. If you doubt our 


udgment, just review the following sentence: 

“Laura! thou standest as a gem pure and bright, 
Unallured by the world’s enticing charms, 

Or sin, this world’s most potent and able Knight 
Clad powerfully in (the fiend’s) vices arms.” | 

There it is, verbatim et literatim. Are we| 

Will you have another verse? 


Ol), no—let us quit. Agreed. 


not right? 


We wish it distinctly understood, that all 
the articles which appear in this magazine, 
which are not marked selected in the list of! 
contents, are original, and taken from the 


manuscript of their several authors. 


TO THOSE IN ARREARS FOR THE LADIES’ BOOK. 

We would make an appeal to your justice, 
to your kindness of feeling for the enterprise, 
to your- pride as membersof this Southern 
community, to your love of literature, and 
mental improvement, and to that generous 
ambition which we all profess to feel for our 
country, and its wide and growing interests, 
in the most sincere and feeling manner we 
are capable of, if we thought it would stir 
you up to remember the obligations which 
we have incurred, in furtherance of this. pub- 
lication, based upon promises which have 
been made us. The political whirlwind which 
has passed over this vast continent, has_near- | 
ly subsided. It has wholly controlled the 
public shjnd, and left no room for the consid- 
eration Of-other and important duties. We 
have suffered much, but we do not complain ; 
“we only desire that now we may be remem- 
bered by those without whose aid we cannot 
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|the engagement. 





— ee 


proof on Clara’s || get along, and upon whose faith we have de- 


| pended. The all-absorbing topic of the day 
‘has been the excuse. Well, we have admit- 
ted it, but now it is past, or nearly so, and 
‘it remains for us to be content with what is 
done, and to turn ourselves to other, and not 
unimportant commands. We have subscribers 
enough to pay all the expenses of the work 
—they have our honor as pledge that it will 
be continued if they discharge their part of 
Some have thought that 


| the work would be discontinued from the rea- 


son of its irregular appearance, and for this 
reason, have been dilatory to pay. It is need* 
less to attempt to disguise the fact, that for 
‘the want of the means promised, the work 
‘has been delayed. We have only to say, 
the work will be continued to the end of the 
year, and sent to all whose names are on our 
list. ‘To this we were pledged when the first 
number appeared. 

Will not our subscribers remember us, and 
by paying us our dues enab'e us to commence 
our second year under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances? Really ought we not to cal- 
culate upon this appeal being answered. If 
there be on w name is upon our list who 
will say that he is not indebted to us, we will 
erase his name forthwith, and. not again ask 
him for the amount. Wedislike to dun, 
but we are forced to do it, being often goad. 
ed for our want of promptitude in the appear- 
ance of the work. Subscribers need have 
no fear but that they will get every number 
of the work. We are disposed to trust them 
whether they are us or not; but in the mean 
time we hope they will see how important it 








. | is for them to perform their part of the con- 





tract. 
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